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Education and Religion 


| EDITORIAL | 


HE ANNUAL Conference of Science, 

Philosophy, and Religion, held in 
New York last September, chose for 
this year’s discussion-topic the prob- 
lem of group-tensions. At a _ time 
when group-tensions have swollen to 
cosmic proportions and plunged the 
world into global warfare, it becomes 
imperative for all agencies interested 
in the education of mankind to face this 
problem and plan for the future. 
Among these agencies the junior col- 
leges can play an important role. 

On this question many educators 
have taken comfort in the myth of the 
American melting-pot. They felt that 
some magic ingredient—liberty or the 
climate, politics or the size of the coun- 
try, prosperity or the Bill of Rights— 
was the solvent that ate through the 
barriers, prejudices, quirks, racial or 
national antipathies of the European 
immigrant landing on these shores and 
quite automatically, certainly quite 
painlessly, produced in a few years the 
liberal, open-hearted, all-embracing, 
tensionless American. The Negro 
problem, the Jew, the Catholic, the 
labor problem, all attest to the fatuity 
of the melting-pot myth. Political edu- 
cation has undoubtedly produced a cer- 
tain national consciousness of equal 
rights, but it has failed, and unaided in 
its efforts it must fail, to produce the 


correlated consciousness of equal obli- 
gations. History reveals this and an 
examination of the scrap-heap of dis- 
carded educational and political theo- 
ries proves it. 

Moreover, as one speaker at the 
Conference pointed out, in its failure 
to give the student a coherent picture 
of the world in which he has to live, 
as well as a coherent pattern of ac- 
tion, education has tended to aid and 
abet these group-tensions. A student 
trained in one framework of positivistic 
information is not disposed or prepared 
to entertain the viewpoint of the stu- 
dent trained in an entirely different 
framework. There is neither a factual 
bridge of communication nor a sub- 
jective predisposition to accept the pos- 
sibility of another viewpoint. This 
positivistic blindness to the manifold 
of reality is, as another speaker re- 
marked, characteristic even of the so- 
called liberal theory of education fos- 
tered by John Dewey. Any other 
viewpoint or theory is archheresy to 
this school of thought and worthy 
only of ridicule or contempt. Group- 
tensions thrive on such an attitude. A 
sense of one’s right may well grow out 
of this educational soil but there is lit- 
tle likelihood of a balancing sense of 
obligation to others finding nourish- 
ment here. 
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In my judgment there is only one 
educational tool powerful enough to cut 
across group boundaries and fashion a 
consciousness of truly communal or in- 
ternational obligation, and that is reli- 
gion. By religion I mean neither a 
system of dogmas nor a dogmaless 
common-denominator of pious emotion. 
Religion, as an educational factor, as 
the progenitor of obligation, of other- 
consciousness, and as a safety-valve 
for group hypertension, consists in the 
evidences of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. A knowledge 
and habitual awareness of man’s crea- 
ture-relation to God educes a sense of 
obligation and thereby guarantees the 
corresponding rights. For human 
rights are ultimately based not on 
politics, not on law, nor the state, 
nor any human institution, but are 
grounded on the nature and destiny of 
man. This destiny, in turn, has no 
meaning when uprooted from a total 
dependence on God. 

Moreover, a knowledge and habitual 
awareness of the brotherhood of men 
under the fatherhood of God is the only 
educational factor capable of bursting 
the bonds of individualism and group- 
isolationism and of giving man an 
horizon bounded only by the universe. 
Under the impact of such a conception 
the rigid balance of justice is rendered 
flexible by charity. Man sees in his 
fellow-man neither a potential usurper 
of his rights, nor an annoying creditor 
to whom he owes an obligation, but his 
brotherly neighbor, equal, free, and like 
himself, a child of God. Group-tension 
is division. The religious principle of 
brotherhood alone cements that breach. 

Quite apart from this question of 
group-tensions, the problem of reli- 
gion’s role in education has been of 
recent interest to educators. Last May 
the American Council on Education, in 
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cooperation with the National Council 
of Christians and Jews, invited some 
of the leading educators of the country, 
including representatives of both public 
and private education, to discuss this 
question at Princeton. It was unani- 
mously agreed that religion had a vital 
place in the world of education. The 
reasons behind this decision are not 
difficult to discover. Any serious the- 
ory of education must make some at- 
tempt at assigning an ultimate purpose 
to its functioning. That purpose 
should naturally embrace the whole 
man in all his concrete relations. No 
human relations are more fundamental 


than those which regard God and one’s. 


neighbor. The development of this 
religio-ethical element in man, then, is 
an essential task which faces the edu- 
cator. This has always been true. It 
was never truer nor more needed than 
it is today. 

Totalitarianism has bred and can ex- 
pand only in an irreligious or pagan 
milieu. Against this anti-religious 
force the Allied powers cannot hope to 
restore peace to the world by armed 
might alone. They will need to plant 
in its place a religious ideology which 
will reestablish the integrity of the in- 
dividual and at the same time convince 
the state that in certain clearly defined 
ultimates it must yield its sovereignty 
to God. 

The junior college world would do 
well to face these problems and plan to 
play its role in solving them. 

ANNE D. McLAUGHLIN 





The junior college today has an 
educational outlook, a sense of special 
function, an orientation to new needs 
and a momentum of growth, which 
together seem unassailable-—Ordway 
Tead, in Harvard Educational Review. 
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Aviation Education in Junior Colleges 


CALIFORNIA STATE COMMITTEE 


T HE AIR AGE is upon us. If nothing 
else had brought about a recogni- 
tion of this fact the daily exploits of our 
former students now engaged in the 
war would have done it. Children and 
youth now in our public schools will 
fly ; they will fly a great deal and many 
of them will fly their own equipment. 
The life of the entire globe will be 
changed in revolutionary ways as a re- 
sult of the age of flight. It is therefore 
imperative that careful thought be giv- 
en to the ways in which education 
should be adapted to the needs of this 
new age. These adaptations will differ 
with different levels of the school sys- 
tem. Many will affect all levels. 
There will also, however, be certain 
adaptations peculiar to each level. 











This is a portion of the report of the Junior 
College Section of the State Aviation Educa- 
tion Conference held at the University of 
California in May 1944, under the auspices of 
California State Department of Education. 
The complete report may be secured by 
writing to the State Department, at Sacra- 
mento. It is also being published in the De- 
cember issue of the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 
Those responsible for the conclusions are: 
Oscar E. Anderson, instructor, San Francisco 
Junior College; A. T. Bawden, principal, 
Stockton Junior College, (chairman, Junior 
College Section) ; Raymond J. Cross, instruc- 
tor, Bakersfield Junior College; Fred O 
Felsch, instructor, Chaffey Junior College, 
Ontario; Edgar Fuller, principal educationist, 
Aviation Education Service, CAA (consult- 
ant) ; Kenneth M. Kerans, dean of men, Los 
Angeles City College; Frank B. Lindsay, 
assistant superintendent of public instruction, 
State Department of Education (general 
chairman); Hilton F. Lusk, aeronautics de- 
partment, Sacramento College; Harold J. 
Stickney, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario; 
A. M. Turrell, director, School of Trades and 
Technology, and dean of curriculum, Pasa- 
dena Junior College; Henry T. Tyler, vice- 
president, Sacramento College. 


The Junior College Committee of 
the Aviation Conference has largely 
confined its thinking to the adaptations 
in junior college education which the 
Air Age implies. It is the philosophy 
of the group that the public junior col- 
lege in California exists to complete the 
state’s obligation in free public educa- 
tion for its citizenry. This implies 
obligations to three groups of people: 
Adults; youth headed for university 
degrees; youth expecting to terminate 
their formal education in junior college. 
For all three groups it is important that 
each person be aided in establishing or 
maintaining: (1) Economic compe- 
tence, both as a producer and as a con- 
sumer; (2) Personal adjustment, both 
physical and mental; (3) Socio-civic 
adjustment, to enable him to be a 
worthy member of his society. That 
the efforts of the junior colleges to as- 
sist the student to gain these deserve 
public support, since they are in the in- 
terest of our entire society, has been 
accepted as axiomatic. 

In the light of the two already briefly 
mentioned frames of reference, i.e., the 
presence of the Air Age and the respon- 
sibility of public education to meet the 
needs of its citizens, the Junior College 
Committee submits for careful examina- 
tion the considerations and recom- 
mendations which follow. 


I. Education for Vocations in Aviation 


Scope. Aviation has already be- 
come a major industry. Although the 
exact number of persons employed in 
aviation today is difficult to state be- 
cause of wartime restrictions and secre- 
cy, it is known that a very large number 
of people are employed in the many 
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aspects of the industry. As aviation 
is a rapidly expanding field, it is highly 
probable that for some years to come 
it will constantly require a large num- 
ber of new employees. Aviation per- 
sonnel trained during the war may pro- 
vide a temporary surplus, but this is 
somewhat problematic, as many would 
require additional training, and the 
number who may choose to remain in 
the field is unpredictable. 

There are positions within the avia- 
tion industry for a great variety of 
workers, involving a wide variation in 
the amount and kind of education 
needed to hold the position success- 
fully. Since a great many of the posi- 
tions related to this industry are on 
the semi-professional or technical basis, 
it is clear that junior colleges will need 
to be prepared to offer a considerable 
number of vocational curricula prepar- 
ing men and women for them. It is to 
be noted that these vocations are not 
solely those related to aircraft produc- 
tion, but to a large extent are occupa- 
tions related to aircraft maintenance, 
airport operation, and related service 
occupations. Illustrative of the kinds 
of occupations for which junior col- 
leges may well prepare students, the 
Committee suggests the following out- 
line of suggested courses. 

1. Aircraft (airframe) production 

a. Aircraft drafting 

b. Aircraft detail design 

c. Aircraft sheet metal construction 
(Airplane lofting and sheet metal 
layout; Sheet metal forming, 
fabrication and riveting) 

d. Wood and fabric airplane construc- 
tion 

e. Final assembly and powerplant in- 
stallation 

2. Aircraft and aircraft powerplant main- 

tenance and repair 

a. Aircraft mechanics (preparation to- 
ward CAA Certificate) 

b. Aircraft engine mechanics (prepa- 


ration toward CAA Certificate) 
c. Aircraft instrument mechanics 


d. Aircraft hydraulic mechanics 
e. Aircraft electricity 
3. Airline and airport operation 
a. Aeronautical communication 
b. Airport and airways traffic control 
(Preparation toward CAA Cer- 
tificate; Air-traffic control tower 
operator ) 
c. Airline stewardess 
d. Airline administration 
4. Pilot training 
a. Ground school for commercial cer- 
tificate (including instrument and 
instructor rating) 
b. Flight training for commercial 
certificate (including instrument 
and instructor rating) 


This list is not intended to be a com- 
plete one. It indicates merely the gen- 
eral scope of vocations which fall within 
the area that junior colleges should 
serve. 

The Committee believes that during 
the next few years, due to the very large 
number of trained men who will be 
returning to civilian life from the armed 
services or will be displaced from war 
plants and airplane factories, placement 
in the vocations of aviation will be 
rather small. It seems destined to in- 
crease, however, and the Committee 
believes that in at least the larger junior 
colleges there will be a small need for 
vocational curricula in aviation, begin- 
ning at once. A wide variety of fac- 
tors, many of them difficult to predict, 
are related to this placement situation. 
Preference will probably be given to 
veterans in filling positions in aviation, 
where veterans are available and prop- 
erly trained. However, a considerable 
amount of retraining of some of these 
pilots and technicians will undoubtedly 
be needed. As for workers who have 
been employed in the war plants of the 
aviation industry, the great proportion 
of them have been trained in “quickie” 
courses and possess only limited skills. 
These workers, therefore, to the extent 
that they remain in the industry, will 
need retraining in large numbers to 
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broaden their skills and technical char- 
acteristics. 

The uncertain and _ unpredictable 
placement situation in aviation during 
the years to come points to the necessity 
of periodic and continuing surveys, 
which should be made on a national 
scale. The Committee believes that 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
might well be authorized to carry on 
such surveys, with reports to be made 
at regular intervals to educational in- 
stitutions. Only in some such manner 
as this, we believe, can a serious under- 
supply or oversupply of trained per- 
sonnel be averted. 

It is also important to recognize in 
this connection that there is great need 
for cooperative planning among the 
junior colleges in California in decid- 
ing which colleges will offer which 
vocational opportunities. 

Cost. Education for a vocation in 
aviation will continue to have a rela- 
tively high per student cost. The 
financing is therefore a problem which 
must be given careful consideration. 
Much of the needed equipment is at 
present obtainable through various 
Federal sources. Reimbursement 
through the California State Plan of 
Vocational Education is possible. The 
Committee believes that inasmuch as 
trained aviation personnel is of vital 
necessity to our nation the problem of 
properly financing such training is at 
least in part a Federal problem and 
should receive Federal support. Ef- 
forts to secure such support should be 
made. It appears likely to the Com- 
mittee that some cooperative arrange- 
ment can be perfected with commercial 
airlines and production plants for either 
scholarships or part-time education, in 
communities where this is feasible. 
The training of airline hostesses would 
be an illustration of this, where it is 


quite probable that the selection of 
trainees could be made by the airline, 
which would offer scholarships to se- 
lectees, the training then to be done by 
certain junior colleges. The Commit- 
tee believes that there is room for a 
good deal of investigation in this area 
as a means of helping to bring about 
some lessening of the otherwise large 
expense. 

It appears obvious that not every 
junior college should attempt to train 
for all of the many aviation occupations. 
The Committee believes very strongly 
that if large waste of money and great 
duplication of expense and effort are to 
be avoided, state-wide planning must 
be done. We recommend, therefore, 
that a strong and continuing committee 
on aviation education in the public 
junior colleges of California be formed 
at the earliest opportunity, and we rec- 
ommend further that the State Depart- 
ment of Education be asked to organize 
this committee. A legislative provi- 
sion should be made to enable junior 
college students to transfer from junior 
colleges not offering vocational aviation 
courses to those that do. 

The training of commercial pilots is 
a task that falls well within the range 
of work for which junior colleges are 
well fitted. Here again it is recog- 
nized that for some time to come there 
will probably not be large demands for 
the training of new commercial pilots, 
as returning service personnel will very 
likely fill most of the positions. Never- 
theless, it is clear that as the years go 
by more and more new commercial 
pilots will have to be trained. The 
Committee feels very strongly that these 
pilots will be trained by some sort of 
institution and that it is in the public 
interest that they should be trained by 
publicly supported educational institu- 
tions rather than by purely commercial 
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concerns. Nevertheless, because of the 
large amount of flight experience and 
flight instruction which is required for 
a commercial certificate, the expense of 
such training is so large as to be out- 
side the likelihood of fulfillment if 
borne by either local or state funds. 
However, it appears clear to the Com- 
mittee that the importance of such com- 
petently and thoroughly trained com- 
mercial pilots to the welfare of the na- 
tion as a whole, either for peace or war- 
time, is so great that their training 
should be made a Federal interest with 
Federal support. The Committee is 
hopeful that there may be authoriza- 
tion for C.A.A.—-C.P.T. to sponsor and 
finance the training of such pilots. 
These might be selected by a screening 
process in their pre-flight or private 
pilot training and then turned over to 
the Federally supported program, but 
still trained in the junior colleges. The 
Committee believes that the Junior Col- 
lege Federation should take appropriate 
means to urge upon the Government 
the provision of funds for the training 
of commercial pilots, and should make 
it very clear to the representatives of 
the C.A.A-C.P.T. how very well 
equipped to take part in such training 
are many of the California junior col- 
leges. 


II. Articulation in Aviation Education 


Although recognizing the obligation 
of the junior colleges to accept all stu- 
dents attaining the age specified by law, 
and the further obligation to take these 
students where it finds them and to 
help them attain their educational ob- 
jectives in line with their needs, inter- 
ests, and abilities, the Committee be- 
lieves, nevertheless, that there are de- 
sirable backgrounds which students 
might bring to junior college. 

Illustrative of background courses 


desirable for those planning to enter 
aviation vocationally would be (a) 
courses in high school mathematics and 
physics, (b) courses now generally 
labeled pre-flight or studies to be incor- 
porated in the type of course described 
later in this report as general aeronau- 
tics, and (c) if possible, enough shop 
courses to give students at least a gen- 
eral working knowledge of shop prac- 
tice. 

It is desirable that high schools 
should make provision for students to 
gain sound guidance concerning avia- 
tion as an occupation, including provi- 
sions for testing, at least to screen out 
sudents clearly unfitted for the field. 
If this articulation is to be effected, high 
school guidance workers must be kept 
well supplied with accurate, up-to-date 
information as to the high school 
courses which prospective vocational 
aviation students should take. 

The Committee believes, however, 
that no matter how careful an articula- 
tion may be worked out, either locally 
or state-wide, there are bound to be, 
for some years to come, students enter- 
ing nearly every junior college who de- 
cide to train for vocational aviation but 
have little or no background prepara- 
tion for it. ‘Therefore, it is believed 
that junior colleges generally will need 
to provide background courses, both 
those of a general nature and those 
specifically related to aviation, for such 
students. Even though taking these 
may require a longer stay for such stu- 
dents before they can enter the specific 
vocational training which they desire, 
the situation is not unlike several at 
present existing, in which some stu- 
dents are penalized upon entering col- 
lege because of the fact that, having 
made up their minds too late, they have 
missed needed high school courses. 
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III. General Aviation Education 


Aviation Courses in Junior Colleges. 
Rapidly increasing numbers of junior 
college students will want and need avi- 
ation education, not on a vocational 
but on a consumer basis. Some of 
these students will have had consider- 
able high school work in this field, and 
within a few years some will even have 
had in high school limited hours of 
flight experience. Others, and at least 
for some time this will be the majority, 
will have had little or no aviation edu- 
cation in high school. The Committee 
therefore believes that for some years 
junior colleges will need to provide ona 
purely non-vocational basis for aviation 
education in the following ways. 


1. General aeronautics courses which will 
cover to a large degree the same ground 
which some students will have covered in 
high school. These students obviously should 
not repeat general aeronautics courses in col- 
lege, but students not having had them should 
take them for background. The content of a 
course in general aeronautics might include 
the following: Aeronautical industry ; Theory 
of flight; Principles of aircraft operation and 
construction ; Propellers ; Powerplants ; Com- 
munication and safety devices; Instruments; 
Navigation and meteorology; Civil air regu- 
lations. 

Worked into the course and permeating it 
throughout should be illustrative material on 
the social implications of the Air Age, con- 
cerning which more will be said later. This 
particular course is given as a one-semester, 
three-unit college course. 

2. Courses dealing with specific aspects of 
aviation, for junior college students not voca- 
tionally interested in aviation but increasing- 
ly interested as consumers, will need to be 
offered. These will be particularly for stu- 
dents who have had general aeronautics in 
high school, and will include such offerings as 
meteorology, navigation, powerplants, civil 
air regulations, and theory of flight. They 
would all be offered as electives and would 
vary appropriately as to time allotment and 
unit value. It is believed that there will be a 
considerable number of students so keenly in- 
terested in personal flying that they will wish 
to go beyond the general aeronautics course 
into one or another of such _ specialized 
courses. It seems hardly likely that many 


students will be able to fit more than one or 
two of these into programs already crowded. 

3. It is believed important that flight experi- 
ence be made available to students taking 
aeronautics courses. This is not just to give 
them a thrill, and certainly not to teach 
them to become pilots. It is, rather, to in- 
sure that the principles which they are study- 
ing in general aeronautics or special aero- 
nautics non-vocational courses be made real 
to them through the flying experience. It is 
probable that as the years go by many stu- 
dents will gain such flight experience up to 
the limit of perhaps four hours each in high 
school, for the same reasons. However, many 
such students will not have had this oppor- 
tunity in high school, and particularly for 
these it is urged that provisions be made to 
supply it to them during their junior college 
stay. 

Education for private pilot certifi- 
cates. The Committee believes that 
high school and junior college students 
who have learned much about aviation, 
through content put into many differ- 
ent courses to illustrate the impact of 
aviation upon the world, through gen- 
eral aeronautics courses, and through 
specific courses, will not be satisfied 
with merely a few hours of flight ex- 
perience. In great numbers they will 
want to learn to fly. At present it is 
impossible to say how many private 
planes will be available, how costly 
they will be, or how feasible it will be 
to suppose that students generally 
should learn to fly just as students gen- 
erally now learn to drive automobiles. 

However, it is entirely clear that a 
person who is to learn to fly must not 
be allowed merely to pick up the tech- 
nique in the hit-or-miss fashion which 
has been allowed to develop with regard 
to driving automobiles. The tragedies 
to society, if such were to be the case, 
would be altogether too great. There 
must continue to be many restrictions 
in connection with qualifying as a pilot. 

The Committee devoted a great deal 
of thought and time to the question of 
what agencies should teach private fly- 
ing and how it should be accomplished. 
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The feeling was very strong that the 
training for such private flying must be 
kept in the hands of educational insti- 
tutions and very definitely under Fed- 
eral controls such as are now in exist- 
ence through the C.A.A. Otherwise, 
the situation will become chaotic, with 
large numbers of fly-by-night operators 
having the very minimum as to inspec- 
tion of equipment and qualifications of 
instructors which the law allows. 

It is the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion, therefore, that the training of pri- 
vate pilots up to the level required for 
obtaining their certificate be recognized 
as an obligation of public education, 
and that the junior colleges, as one of 
the logical institutions to give such 
training, seek, as rapidly as it may be- 
come feasible, to provide such facilities 
as are necessary for adequate flight 
instruction. 

We recognize that there are many 
difficulties in the way of this accom- 
plishment, and have tried to consider 
what some of these are. One of the 
most apparent is the cost involved. 
Under existing prices the training 
would require an expenditure of some- 
where around $300 per student for the 
rental of planes and instructors. If 
the instructor were hired by the college 
and the equipment were owned by the 
college, it is thought that such cost 
migh be cut down somewhat, but not 
very greatly. Another difficulty is the 
likelihood that instructors may give al- 
most sole thought merely to helping the 
student develop the necessary manipu- 
lative skills. The Committee strongly 
believes that if the full educational 
values and import of flight training are 
to be gained, resulting in intelligent 
operation and recognition of responsi- 
bilities as well as mere skills, instructors 
of high caliber will be necessary. We 
believe that this objective is far more 
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likely to be gained if the colleges them- 
selves hire the insructors, or at least 
select and supervise the instructors 
hired by private flight contractors. 

The value to the nation of having 
large numbers of pilots who are trained 
at least to the level of private certificates 
is so great that the Committee believes 
that the government should be urged 
to make available to junior colleges 
surplus training planes no _ longer 
needed for war training purposes. 

It is to be noted that there will be 
considerable numbers of students as 
time goes on who will have already ob- 
tained private pilot certificates but who 
for various reasons of a non-vocational 
nature will wish to progress beyond 
this to obtain commercial pilot cer- 
tificates or the instruments certificate 
merely in order that their own flying 
may be less restricted. Here again it 
is our belief that the cost of such train- 
ing would justify itself in value to the 
nation. 

Aviation content in existing courses. 
Aviation education is intimately related 
to nearly every instructional area. 
The Committee commends to junior 
college educators the following quota- 
tion from President A. C. Willard of 
the University of Illinois. 


No other industry makes such broad de- 
mands on so many fields of human knowl- 
edge as aviation. These demands range 
from astronomy and physiology, to sociology 
and zoology; from medicine to engineering ; 
from agriculture to commerce; from law to 
business management; and include nearly all 
the sciences. In no other field of technology 
is the relation between the machine and the 
human being so intimate and so important. 
Any comprehensive program in higher edu- 
cation related to aviation must be designed to 
mg as many existing departments as pos- 
sible. 


It is believed imperative that rapid 
steps be taken to insure that all stu- 
dents by the time they leave junior col- 
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lege will have a broad vision of the 
limitless effects of aviation upon so- 
ciety. In at least the following sub- 
ject areas or courses (and probably 
others) the Committee believes that 
steps should be taken to see that the 
effects of aviation are given some con- 
sideration : 


General biology 

Physiology 

Courses in general business or introduction 
to business, stressing economic aspects of 
aviation 

Economics 

General chemistry, with material on struc- 


. tural materials and design 


Courses in botany, including recognition of 
possible introduction of insect pests to areas 
hitherto free from them 

English, with many implications for vocab- 
ulary study and for communication generally 

Geography, where the content and concepts 
have been wholly altered by the airplane 

Physics, obviously with a great number of 
illustrations and principles related to flight 

Mathematics, where many problems can be 
recast to emphasize their significance for 
flight 

Social studies, with practically every social 
studies area affected 

Art and music, which are illustrative of 
areas in which the impact of flying is just 
beginning to be appreciated. 


The importance of including much 
aviation content in existing courses is 
illustrated clearly when we remember 
that most students, vocationally headed 
in directions other than aviation, and 
interested in aviation primarily as con- 
sumers, will not have much opportunity 
to take specialized or even general 
courses in aeronautics itself. It is 
pointed out, moreover, that the impact 
of the Air Age upon numerous voca- 
tional fields is great, and that efforts 
should be made to see that in each of 
the existing vocational curricula where 
it is appropriate this impact be care- 
fully studied. 

The Committee believes that al- 
though some of the effects of aviation 
might be considered in_ practically 


every existing course, there are per- 
haps a dozen key courses or key areas 
most drastically affected, and that it is 
in these that the first steps should be 
taken to insure the incorporation of 
aviation content. 

Much thought was given by the 
Committee to means of bringing about 
inclusion of aviation content in existing 
courses. One method of accomplish- 
ing it would be to have administrators 
set up faculty projects, say by depart- 
ments, in which each department of at 
least the key areas would study co- 
operatively just what aviation educa- 
tion materials can most logically and 
conveniently be incorporated. 


Summary of Recommendations 


1. Junior colleges should offer voca- 
tional training in aeronautics. 

2. Cost of vocational training in 
aeronautics should be partially met by 
Federal assistance (Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Vocational Education 
Acts) and a C.A.A. Civilian Pilot 
Training Act. 

3. Junior college vocational training 
in aeronautics should include full 
preparation of at least selected students 
for obtaining commercial pilot certifi- 
cates. 

4. The State Department of Educa- 
tion should organize a strong per- 
manent state-wide Aeronautical Edu- 
cation Committee to provide state- 
wide planning in setting up vocational 
training programs in aeronautics. 

5. Articulation between high school 
and junior college vocational education 
should be fostered by the Aeronautical 
Education Committee and also by local 
committees. 

6. Junior colleges should offer back- 
ground courses in aeronautics, both 
general and vocational, for those stu- 
dents not completing such courses in 
high school. 
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7. Junior colleges should offer non- 
vocational courses in general aero- 
nautics, probably one semester in length 
and carrying 3 units of credit. 

8. Junior colleges should also offer 
consumer-aviation courses with greater 
emphasis upon specific aspects of avia- 
tion science than is contained in the 
broad general aeronautics course. 

9. Flight experience of a laboratory 
nature to illustrate basic principles 
studied in the general aeronautics 
course should be made available to 
junior college students. This flight 
experience might include up to four 


hours of flight instruction-demonstra- . 


tion for those who did not acquire it in 
high school. 

10. Flight and ground school train- 
ing up to and including the private 
pilot certificate should be recognized 
as an obligation of public education, 
and junior colleges should provide 
facilities required for safe, well-con- 
trolled. training when the financial 
problems involved are solved. 

11. As rapidly as possible, aviation 
education and the implications of the 
Air Age should be worked into the 
content of courses of every subject area 
where they may be applied. 

12. Many first-hand contacts with 
aspects of aviation, including flight ex- 
perience, should rapidly be made avail- 
able to teachers. These experiences 
should be followed, locally, by group 
planning to modify existing courses so 
as to include material on the Age of 
Flight. 





EARLY USE OF “TERMINAL” 


Dr. Frank Aydelotte, director of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton University, has sent the Association 
a copy of a recent letter to him from 
Dr. Maxwell Garnett of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
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ence, written after Dr. Garnett had read 
the terminal education monograph pub- 
lished by the Association, Why Jumior 
College Terminal Education? This let- 
ter reads as follows: 


My dear Dr. Aydelotte: 

Thank you for sending me “Why Junior 
College Terminal Education.” I have found 
it immensely interesting. 

I wonder whether Mr. Eells who prepared 
this “Terminal Education Monograph No. 3” 
is aware that, before any of the authorities 
whom he quotes, I used the phrase “terminal 
education” in (I think) precisely the same 
sense as it is used in Mr. Eells’ monograph. 
That was in my book on Education and World 
Citizenship, published by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press in 1921. The index gives nearly 
a dozen page references. A good many 
copies of the book went to America. 

When Dean W. H. Snyder writes, on pages 
260 and 261 of the book you sent me, that 
“vision . . . courses (in junior colleges) 
should be general, not foundational; inspira- 
tional, not critical; and, as far as possible, 
each of them should give a bird’s eye view of 
the field which it attempts to cover,” he de- 
scribes, in better words than mine, exactly 
what I had in mind when I wrote of the 
“terminal,” in contrast to the “transitional,” 
way of studying a subject in my book of 1921. 
When I tried, in my book of last year, to ex- 
press these things as simply as possible, I 
wrote of the “wide” and the “deep” way of 
study instead of using the long words “termi- 
nal” and “transitional.” But, had I known 
how well “terminal education” is now under- 
stood in the United States, I should have 
preserved the phrase in The World We Mean 
to Make. 

Thank you again for your kindness. 

Maxwell Garnett 
British Association for the 

Advancement of Science 

Oxford, England 





The future of business education is 
likely to develop most extensively at 
the level of the junior college and the 
technical institute for the reason that 
after the war there will again be a large 
supply of workers available for office 
work, and business and: government 
will again be likely to advance age re- 
quirements to a point considerably be- 
yond that of high school graduation.— 
Hamden L. Forkner, in Teachers Col- 


lege Record. 
































Four “Musts” for Postwar Success 


HURST R. ANDERSON 


We OF THE junior college? Is it 
to have a kind of meteoric exist- 
ence, a sudden ascendancy, a brilliant 
life, but a quick departure? Or is it 
to be a star in the heavens, a continu- 
ous source of illumination affecting the 
lives of generations of students? No 
one, of course, can answer this question 
for all institutions. What one can do is 
to suggest what the conditions of a pros- 
perous future are and express a faith 
that many of our colleges will meet 
these conditions. 


1. Uniqueness 


In the first place, the junior college 
must retain its uniqueness. This con- 
sists primarily in its devotion to the 
satisfaction of human needs. If it ever 
becomes static, inflexible to the shift- 
ing concerns of the world in which it 
lives; if its present program becomes 
crystallized into a “traditional pro- 
gram,” unchanging as the needs of fu- 
ture students change, it will lose its 
vitality and its place in the educational 
sun. With all of the contributions of 
the four-year colleges, there is one seri- 
ous indictment of them which cannot 
be overlooked. They have become too 
frequently the victim of an academic 








Hurst R. ANDERSON is president of Cen- 
tenary Junior College, New Jersey, and is a 
member of the Committee on Postwar Plans 
of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. Before going to Centenary in 1943 
Mr. Anderson was for 15 years a member of 
the faculty of Allegheny College, Pennsyl- 
vania. During 1940-41 he held a travelling 
fellowship from the General Education Board 
and made a study of a number of colleges and 
universities. The present article is adapted 


from an address by Mr. Anderson given before 
the Philadelphia chapter of the Centenary 
Alumni Association. 
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tradition which in many respects has 
lost its pertinency in the current world 
scene. It is so serious that Chicago’s 
President Hutchins’ comment that 
higher education is characterized by 
“chaos” has become virtually the ac- 
cepted attitude by the most thoughtful 
students of our colleges and univer- 
sities. 

If the needs of students and the de- 
mands of the social and cultural world 
of which we are a part continue to be 
the points of departure for the junior 
college program, it will grow and de- 
velop and improve its educational 
service. 


2. The Experimental Attitude 


In the second place, the junior col- 
lege must keep alive the experimental 
attitude toward educational problems. 
It was born in a spirit of experimenta- 
tion. It must continue its courageous 
challenge of accepted views, and check 
its efforts, in order to validate its new 
techniques. 

For example, the conventional com- 
partmentalization of knowledge into de- 
partments of English, biology, mathe- 
matics, and economics, must give way to 
experimental course offerings which 
cut across the departments and are cen- 
tered in life problems rather than sub- 
ject matter. Curricular experimenta- 
tion must proceed in such areas of hu- 
man concern as social-civic relation- 
ships, health needs, religious-philo- 
sophical problems, personality growth 
and development, etc. The junior col- 
lege can carry this forward quite easily, 
for conventional departments have not 
been as formally intrenched as they 
have in the four-year institutions. 
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Again, experimentation must pro- 
ceed on the measurement of student 
growth. The method of measuring 
educational achievement by counting up 
course credits and averaging arith- 
metical grades in a registrar’s office has 
long been challenged by the most com- 
petent students of educational policy. 
The substitution of achievement exam- 
inations by which the student has a 
chance to establish his growth in some 
objective fashion may be the direction 
in which this experimentation must 
proceed. The junior college has the 
opportunity to carry forward in this 
area. 

Then there is the area of self- 
motivated study which should receive 
attention. If we ever expect to get 
students on their feet so that they may 
continue to educate themselves follow- 
ing their formal education, we must 
begin somewhere to give them freedom 
under guidance. The able student on 
the college level could well be given an 
opportunity to pursue one-third of his 
work on an independent study basis. 
He must be taught to do so or we are 
going to perpetuate the farce of seeing 
90 per cent of our college graduates 
close their last serious book before re- 
ceiving their diplomas. To say that 
immaturity dooms to failure this kind 
of independent study is dodging the 
responsibility. We must speed up the 
maturation process and that can only 
be done by increasing the doses of free- 
dom with adequate guidance so that the 
errors the student is bound to make 
will not be too serious and so that he 
may be helped to his feet more quickly. 

There are other areas for experi- 
mentation. The point is that the junior 
college will make its place even more 
secure if it keeps alive its experimental 
attitude. If it falls back into a kind 
of self-satisfaction which would be pos- 


sible because of its great gains, it will 
invite disaster. 


3. Individual Attention 


In the third place, the junior college 
must give more and more attention to 
the special educational problem which 
each young man or woman presents. 
While there are many needs which 
young people at the college age have in 
common, there are so many problems 
which are unique with the individual 
that no adequate education can be pro- 
vided at the freshman and sophomore 
levels which does not take these into 
consideration. 

The four-year college is prone to 
standardize the first two years. Its 
faculty is inclined to be interested in the 
more mature students of the junior and 
senior years. It finds its cheapest and 
most convenient solution in a two-year 
regimented program which puts all stu- 
dents through the same educational 
mill. The junior college does not ap- 
prove of this technique. It never has 
approved of it. It holds that one of the 
most critical periods of the student’s 
education is the first two years after he 
breaks the ties with the home or the 


more carefully controlled life of a resi-. 


dential preparatory school. It sug- 
gests that during this period the college 
must effect a very carefully individual- 
ized program in order to provide for 
the needs of the individual and to effect 
the best transition between secondary 
school and college work. 

If the junior college is to succeed 
finally with this kind of offering, it will 
need to rely upon the best techniques of 
diagnosis which the educational psy- 
chologists have uncovered. At Cen- 
tenary we are employing a trained psy- 
chologist to help build a battery of diag- 
nostic tests which will enable us to se- 
cure data about the student in order to 
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help her achieve a more realistic educa- 
tion. In this effort we have the 
pledged support of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing and its staff of test and examination 
experts. 

A junior college cannot help but be- 
come an especially significant institu- 
tion if it does a superior job of indi- 
vidualization. 


4. Improved Staff and Facilities 


In the fourth place, the junior college 
must give special attention to the de- 
velopment of its staff and facilities. 
The better institutions are already do- 
ing this. The faculty member in the 
junior college must be as well prepared 
academically as one in the four-year 
college. There can be no compromise 
at this point. In addition to his intel- 
lectual preparation he must be philos- 
ophically prepared for a_ student- 
centered program. There must be no 
compromise at this point either. It is 
impossible to carry on academic work 
on the college level without adequate 
graduate preparation. It is equally 
impossible to carry forward an indi- 
vidualized program concerned with the 
development of the total personality of 
the student unless the instructor can 
also perform the function of counselor 
and guide. He or she must be devoted 
to young men and women first, to his 
subject matter second. The adminis- 
trative officer must cull over dozens of 
applications of prospective instructors 
until he finds this necessary combina- 
tion of qualities. At Centenary every 


contract which a faculty member signs 
includes an expression of willingness 
and a pledge to assist in effecting the 
personalized atmosphere so essential to 
the most effective growth of the stu- 
dent. 
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Faculty members must have facilities 
appropriate to their teaching needs. Li- 
braries must be adequate, laboratories, 
complete, classrooms attractive. Some 
of the junior colleges have these facil- 
ities now. Those which do not must 
plan for the future. While we believe 
that ours are adequate for our present 
needs, we know that they will not be for 
long. We employed an architect dur- 
ing the past summer to plan for ex- 
panded facilities, for we will face new 
problems in postwar education which 
will create new needs. The junior col- 
lege which does not so plan may find 
that it has a dismal future. 


The Challenge 


As the junior college looks ahead, it 
faces a challenging situation. As it has 
blazed new trails in the past twenty 
years, it may continue to blaze new 
trailsin the future. The opportunity is 
there. There is definite need for an 
institution offering a superior freshman 
and sophomore program. These two 
formative years are critical ones. If 
the junior college will concentrate its 
efforts along the lines pointed out in 
this short analysis and others, there is 
cause for considerable optimism about 
the path ahead. These conditions of 
achievement are not easy ones. They 
are the price to be paid for distinction. 





The experiences through which the 
junior colleges are passing now with- 
out doubt will strengthen these institu- 
tions rather than weaken them. Prob- 
able benefits of the war period include 
greater adaptability to individual and 
social needs, greater flexibility of pro- 
grams and schedules, and more realis- 
tically conceived and administered in- 
structional programs.—Walter E. Mor- 
gan, California State Department of 
Education, in January Annals. 





















HE average junior college 

library (1) contains 6360 vol- 
umes; (2) has 30 volumes per stu- 
dent; (3) adds less than 2 volumes 
per student annually; (4) spends 
annually $3.20 per student for 
books; (5) spends $5.30 per student 
for library staff; (6) has an average 
annual circulation of 25 books per 
student for home use; and (7) of 21 
books per student for reserve use; 
and (8) is open to students 48 hours 
per week. 

The average privately controlled jun- 
ior college has somewhat higher figures 
than these for all factors except circu- 
lation of reserve books. The average 
publicly controlled junior college has 
somewhat lower figures than these for 
all factors except circulation of re- 
serve books. 

These are the outstanding facts that 
result from an analysis of the junior 
college portion of the statistics of col- 
lege libraries recently collected and 
published by the United States Office 
of Education.’ 

More significant, however, than 
these simple statements for the “aver- 
age” junior college library, which is 
only a convenient statistical abstraction, 
is the derivation and presentation of a 
series of criteria by means of which 
any junior college librarian can easily 
determine how her library stands with 
reference to several hundred other jun- 
ior college libraries in certain measur- 
able factors of resources and service. 

Of course conditions vary too greatly 
in various types of institutions—public 
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and private, day and residential, etc.— 
to make conditions completely compa- 
rable. Nevertheless it is enlightening 
to make comparisons, if due statistical 
caution is used, and to determine from 
them whether or not the conditions 
revealed are justified in the local situa- 
tion or whether an effort should be 
made to change some of them. If 
changes are justified, it is desirable to 
have data available, preferably in the 
most effective graphic form, to present 
the situation as clearly and forcefully 
as possible to administrators, library 
committees, boards of trustees, and 
others who may have ultimate respon- 
sibility for bringing about such changes. 

In this article, therefore, are pre- 
sented eight important measures of a 
library—four of its equipment and facil- 
ities, four of its staff and services. It 
is not claimed that these are the best 
possible measures—undoubtedly they 
are not. They are measures that are 
available, based upon presumably ac- 
curate and comparable data collected 
by an impartial agency. They are de- 
rived from the most recent and com- 
prehensive data that have been col- 
lected. It is to be noted that they are 
for the year 1939-40, which in many 





1 College and University Library Statistics, 
1939-40 (Advance print of Chapter VI, Vol- 
ume II, Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States 1938-40) U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1940. 105 pages. 
For summary of data taken from this volume 
see Junior College Journal (November 1944), 
15:115. Statistics for 352 individual junior 
colleges, arranged by states, are given in the 
Office of Education bulletin (pp. 88-105), al- 
though not all data are given for all institu- 
tions. The author is responsible for compu- 
tation of “per student” data and for construc- 
tion of percentile tables based upon them, the 
details of which were carried out by Shirley 
Sanders, of the staff of the Washington office. 
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ways is fortunate, since they represent 
a more nearly “normal” situation before 
the war. Reduction of enrollments on 
account of the war tends to increase ab- 
normally the results obtained from 
measures which are based upon costs 
or other factors calculated on a “per 
student” basis. 

These eight measures are presented 
in “percentile” form, with actual values 
indicated at each five-percentile point, 
on a chart made up of a series of ther- 
mometers graduated (like a centigrade 
thermometer) from 0 to 100. Percen- 
tile values are shown at five-point inter- 
vals on the left side of each thermom- 
eter, with the corresponding value 
for the measure in use shown on the 
right side. Thus, from the first ther- 
mometer it is evident that the smallest 
library reporting had 475 volumes, five 
per cent of the 343 reporting institu- 
tions had less than 2000 volumes, ten 
per cent had less than 2985 volumes, 
etc. The medians (or averages) as 
summarized in the first paragraph of 
this article, are the 50-percentile points 
for the eight thermometers.? 


Measures Used 


1. Total number of volumes re- 
ported. ‘This is only a crude measure, 
but the most common one in actual use 
in all library statistics. It takes no 
account of the recency, distribution, 
appropriateness, or adequacy of the 
volumes counted. “Number of vol- 
umes” is the most frequent objective 
measure stated in accreditation stand- 
ards. Twenty-five national, regional, 
and state accrediting agencies have 
minimum requirements varying from 





2 Not all of the institutions reported on all 
the items represented. Thus 343 reported 
total number of volumes, but only 183 re- 
ported circulation of reserve books. The ac- 
tual number of reporting institutions for each 
of the eight scales is given in parentheses at 
the top of the corresponding thermometer. 
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1000 volumes to 8000 volumes. Al- 
most one third of the junior colleges 
report libraries of more than 8000 vol- 
umes (6/7-percentile point, by interpola- 
tion). 

2. Volumes per student. ‘The insti- 
tution with a large enrollment and 
greater resources tends to have a larger 
number of volumes than the one with 
small enrollment. Ideally, perhaps, 
number of volumes should be independ- 
ent of number of students. A student 
should have access to an adequate li- 
brary in any college. A standard ency- 
clopedia is necessary, whatever the size 
of the student body. Two encyclo- 
pedias are not necessarily required if 
the student body is doubled. Never- 
theless it is a condition and not a theory 
which is found. There is some sig- 
nificance to the measure of number of 
volumes per student, if it is properly 
interpreted and used to supplement the 
measure of total number of volumes. 
The Office of Education states that col- 
lege and university libraries contain an 
average of 60 volumes per student, 
those of teachers colleges, 37 volumes 
per student. 

3. Number of new volumes per stu- 
dent added during a year. This mea- 
sure has some of the same values and 
limitations noted above for “volumes 
per student.” In addition, however, 
resources for purchases are likely to be 
more nearly proportional to number of 
students. Colleges and _ universities, 
according to the Office of Education, on 
the average added 2.8 volumes per 
student, teachers colleges 2.2 volumes 
per student. 

4. Annual expense per student for 
books. ‘This measure is closely related 
to (3) above, but is expressed in terms 
of dollars rather than number of vol- 
umes. Several accrediting agencies 
specify a minimum amount to be spent 
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annually for books and _ periodicals. 
This figure varies from $0.50 to $5.00 
per student. Over a quarter of the 
junior colleges report expenditures of 
$5.00 or more per student (71-per- 
centile point). College and university 
libraries spent an average of $5.90; 
teachers colleges, $4.38. 

5. Annual expense per student for 
library staff. No library, regardless 
of size, can be effective unless admin- 
istered by an adequate professional 
staff. Furthermore, with increase of 
enrollment a corresponding increase of 
library staff is necessary if efficiency is 
to be maintained. This is therefore a 
highly valid as well as an important 
measure. Expenditures under this 
head for college and university libraries 
averaged $8.27, for teachers college 
libraries, $6.77.° 

6. Circulation per student for home 
use. The extent of use of a library by 
students and faculty is the best single 
criteria of its effectiveness as an in- 
tegral part of an educational institu- 
tion, Valid objective measures of such 
use, however, are difficult or impossible 
to secure.* Local conditions such as 
open or closed shelves, hours the libra- 
ry is open, distance from home or dor- 
mitory to the library, methods of in- 
struction, and other factors vary widely 





3 [In this connection it is worth noting that 
authorities have recommended at least $25 
per student as the minimum annual expendi- 
ture for adequate total library support. Addi- 
tion of measures (4) and (5) shows that less 
than ten per cent of junior colleges libraries 
reach this figure. 

4“Since library collections exist not for 
themselves, but for service to students and 
faculty, the measurement of use is of prime 
importance. To be of the greatest significance 
both qualitative and quantitative facts should 
be at hand. Unfortunately in this general 
compilation it has been possible to obtain only 
certain quantitative data and these are sub- 
ject to decided limitations.” Office of Educa- 
tion, College and University Library Statis- 
tics, 1939-40, p. 9. 
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in different localities. If books are 
extensively used in the reading room 
of a library with open shelves, circula- 
tion data are misleading. This mea- 
sure is used, for lack of a better one, 
because data are available—but with 
reservations as to its suitability and 
validity in many cases. For colleges 
and universities the figure is 19 books 
per student; for teachers colleges 36 
books per student. 

7. Circulation per student of reserve 
books. This measure is subject to 
many limitations just pointed out for 
(6). Itis probably better than (6) as 
a measure of the relation of the library 
to curriculum requirements, but (6) is 
preferable as a measure of free reading 
interests. For colleges and univer- 
sities the figure is 31 books per student ; 
for teachers colleges, 47 books per 
student. 

8. Hours open per week. The need 
for the library to be open during the 
entire school day is commonly recog- 
nized. Little can be said to justify the 
library at the bottom of the scale which 
is reported open only 5 hours per 
week. Whether evening and week- 
end openings are needed depends upon 
residential and other conditions. 


Public and Private Institutions 


Median figures for the 165 privately 
controlled and 180 publicly controlled 
junior colleges are shown on the chart. 
The privately controlled institutions 
rank higher in seven of the eight mea- 
sures and the difference is very slight 
in the eighth. The average of the 
eight measures for the publicly con- 
trolled institutions is at the 43rd per- 
centile; for the privately controlled in- 
stitutions at the 58th percentile. The 
greatest difference is found in the case 
of number of volumes per student, a 
difference of 40 percentile points. This 
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reflects the smaller average enrollments 
in the privately controlled institutions, 
since the difference in total number of 
volumes for the two groups is only 7 
percentile points. Actual figures for 
the medians plotted on the chart for the 
two groups of institutions are given 
below: 

Private Public 


Total number of volumes .... 6535 5970 
Total volumes per student ... 47.5 19.5 
New volumes annually per 

EY gi cunt euce sc sheuey 2.3 1.4 
Annual expense per student 

for books ................ $3.70 $2.95 
Annual expense per student 

rn $5.75 $5.05 
Circulation per student, for 

home use ................ 27.8 ais 
Circulation per student, re- 

OOTWG DOGS .cccccccoccscs 20.5 22.0 
Hours open per week ....... 53 45 


Sample Institutions 


The profile or “library temperatures” 
for one particular junior college library 
are shown on the chart. For each 
measure the appropriate point on the 
percentile scale is marked (interpola- 
tion between the marked 5-percentile 
points is easy), and the interior of the 
thermometer filled with black ink up 
to that point. 

The straight line marked “median” 
connects the 50-percentile points for all 
eight measures. It is the general norm. 
Norms for the median points for pub- 
licly and privately controlled institu- 
tions, considered separately, are shown 
by the irregular lines so marked. 
Higher norms than the 50-percentile 
one may be used, if desired, by con- 
sidering the 70-percentile lines, the 90- 
percentile lines, etc. The chart has 
been divided into five bands or zones, 
which are roughly characterized as 
“very superior,” “superior,” “average,” 
“inferior,” and “very inferior.’ 

This particular junior college has a 
library of about 3600 volumes, although 
the minimum required by the regional 
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accrediting association in whose terri- 
tory it is located is 4000 volumes. On 
account of the relatively large student 
enrollment its inadequacy shows up 
even more strongly on the second ther- 
mometer, since it has only 6.6 volumes 
per student, poorer than 96 per cent 
of the 342 reporting junior colleges 
(4-percentile point). It is not even 
warm—it is close to the freezing point, 
where the mercury goes clear down 
into the bulb! ‘New volumes per stu- 
dent” places this library only at the 14- 
percentile point, and annual expense 
per student for new volumes is not 
much better, the 17-percentile point. 
This is equivalent to an expenditure of 
$1.65 per student, although the regional 
accrediting association requires a mini- 
mum expenditure of $2.50 per student. 
It stands much higher, although still in 
the “inferior” zone, with respect to ex- 
penditures for staff (27-percentile) and 
home circulation of books (24-percen- 
tile), and is markedly higher, at the 56- 
percentile (above the median), in terms 
of circulation of reserve books. It is 
open 424 hours per week, a little bet- 
ter than the hours of service for a quar- 
ter of the junior colleges of the country. 
It is believed that these facts, when 
thus reported and exhibited, ought to 
be very helpful in causing the respon- 
sible authorities in this junior college 
to consider to what extent these condi- 





5 There is good reason on_ theoretical 
grounds to warrant characterizing the middle 
40 per cent of such a distribution as average, 
and 20 and 10 per cent zones above or below 
this middle zone as superior and very superior 
or inferior and very inferior. This corre- 
sponds to the commonly used grading system 
of A, B, C, D, E, for which the best recom- 
mended distribution based upon the normal 
probability curve approximates 10-20—40-20- 
10 per cent. See W. C. Eells, “An Improve- 
ment in the Theoretical Basis of the Five 
Point Grading System Based on the Normal 
Probability Curve,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology (February 1930), 21 :128-36. 
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tions are justified and whether an effort 
should be made to secure improvement. 

Another use which may be helpful in 
many cases would be for an institution 
to plot its position on a series of similar 
charts for several successive years to 
show significant changes (or lack of 
them) in that institution. 

The chart is offered to junior college 
librarians as a convenient device to ex- 
hibit a group of available facts with 
reference to their own libraries. The 
interpretation of these facts, whether 
favorable or unfavorable, and their sig- 
nificance for the institution in question 
should be the responsibility of the li- 
brarian and other members of the staff 
who are thoroughly familiar with local 
conditions.® 





EX-PRISONERS STUDY 


Dear Dr. Eells: 

I am presenting herewith a bit of 
information about an unusual program 
carried on at the San Bernardino Val- 
ley Evening Junior College which may 
have some news value. 

At the present time we have several 
Italian Service Units, comprising a 
complement of some four hundred and 
fifty men, registered as students of 
English at the San Bernardino Valley 
Evening Junior College. These stu- 
dents attend class four hours per week. 





6 Copies of the chart, printed on bristol 
board, 15” x 21”, suitable for display purposes, 
can be furnished by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, 1201 Nineteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., at 50 cents each. 
This includes mailing, unfolded, in a suitable 
mailing tube. These wall charts, of course, 
do not have the thermometers filled out for 
the sample institution exhibited on the chart 
in this article. For a nominal added charge 
the profile of the institution’s library can be 
added on the basis of computations made in 
the Association office, if it was included 
among the 352 junior colleges in the U. S. 
Office of Education report upon which the 
chart is based. 
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The classes are held on an army post 
about five miles from the campus. 

The College has the services of Dr. 
Rina Ciancaglini, a native Italian, who 
received her doctor’s degree from the 
University of Turin, and who is now 
a naturalized American citizen. Dr. 
Ciancaglini outlines all lesson plans and 
supervises the work of other instruc- 
tors, who do the classroom work. In- 
structors in the classroom have been 
selected because of their knowledge of 
foreign languages, and Italian in par- 
ticular. 

The purpose of the program is, not 
to coddle or to entertain in any way 
these service men, but to increase their 
efficiency through proper instruction 
of the English language, and to make 
them serviceable to the Army as work- 
ers in the Army Engineer Corps. 
Units are broken down into elementary 
and advanced courses, and the more 
advanced students are used as leaders 
in charge of the work details in the 
various functions of the San Bernar- 
dino Engineer Depot. 

The army officers in charge inform 
us that the program has received com- 
mendation by headquarters of the Di- 
vision Office at San Francisco, and by 
other engineer depots in the western 
part of the United States. The work is 
of material value to Italian units and 
also to the American personnel, who 
work the program in reverse by learn- 
ing enough Italian to enable them to 
impart their instructions to Italians 
working under American supervision. 

I thought this bit of information 
might be an interesting squib for some 
issue of the Journal. I shall clear the 
statement I have made with the Army 
Engineers in order that you may know 
that the information is o.k. for publica- 


tion. 
Joun L. Lounssury 


President 























_— the University of Texas is a 
part of, and stands at the apex of, 
the State’s entire educational program, 
it is an obligation upon the University 
to develop its policies in such a way 
as to promote the best interests of the 
entire educational system of the State. 

There is not space here for a thor- 
ough consideration of all of the rela- 
tionships of a well-conceived and co- 
ordinated State educational system, but 
looking at the problem from the point 
of view of the University and its ac- 
tivities, certain principles and policies 
may be suggested. 

In order that the University may 
render maximum service, we need to 
consider it, first, in relation to the en- 
tire educational program of the State. 
In this connection it would seem wise 
for the University to adopt the follow- 
ing policies: 

First, we should cooperate in every 
way possible in building up a fine sys- 
tem of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation throughout the State. To do its 
best work the University must have 
good material as its student body. In 
order to have good students we must 
have a good system of high schools 








Homer P. Ratney, formerly Director of 
the American Youth Commission, has since 
1939 been the dynamic president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. His report to the Board 
of Regents, July 15, 1944, The Future De- 
velopment of the University of Texas, pre- 
sented a broad constructive program of action 
for the next decade. One section, “The Uni- 
versity’s Place in the System of Higher Edu- 
cation,” discussed with penetrating insight 
the place of the junior college in the develop- 
ing higher educational opportunities in the 
state. With the permission of Dr. Rainey, 
this portion of his report is reprinted here. 
[Readers doubtless know of Dr. Rainey’s 
recent abrupt discharge, and of the numerous 
resultant investigations in progress. ] 


Place of Junior Colleges in Texas Education 
HOMER P. RAINEY 
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throughout the State for the prelimi- 
nary training of these students. 

Secondly, the University should en- 
courage the development of a fine sys- 
tem of junior colleges. The junior col- 
lege is the latest addition to the family 
of American education. At the present 
time there are more than 600 junior 
colleges in the United States. These 
schools are growing rapidly both in 
number and enrollment, and there is no 
doubt but that they are going to play 
a role of increasing responsibility in the 
American system of public education. 
Before our entry into the present war 
we were facing a serious problem oc- 
casioned by the delay of youth in ob- 
taining full-time employment. There 
was a steadily widening gap between 
the time our young people were finish- 
ing high schools and the time of get- 
ting jobs. This gap was reaching 
rather serious proportions. For the 
average American youth it was almost 
24 years. In the lives of our youths, 
these years normally were from 17 to 
194. These will be recognized as the 
years of the junior college. At that 
time, also, for the country as a whole we 
had approximately 75 per cent of all 
youth of high school age actually en- 
rolled in high school. That percentage 
was increasing year by year. We were 
rapidly approaching universal second- 
ary education. 

At the end of this war we will in all 
probability face those same conditions 
again. It is quite likely that as a de- 
sirable social policy we shall have to 
provide education for practically all 
youth through 19 years of age. This 
means that we shall have to keep them 
in school through the junior college 
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period. If this is true, it is easy to see 
how important a place junior colleges 
will have in the postwar scheme of 
American education. Because the jun- 
ior colleges will be so important to 
American higher education we should 
give further consideration to their 
functions and to their program. Their 
general purposes are now fairly well 
understood and appreciated. It is gen- 
erally recognized that there will be 
four major types of educational activity 
that will belong peculiarly to the junior 
college. These are: 

(1) The completion of what we know 
as general, or liberal, education for a 
large body of American youth up 
through 19 years of age. This will 
represent all of the formal education 
that many American youths will re- 
ceive. The chief purpose of this gen- 
eral or liberal education should be 
preparation for the responsibilities of 
American citizenship and the assurance 
of an understanding on the part of our 
youth of all the issues and factors in 
contemporary life. They should have 
such an intelligent grasp of the world 
in which they live that they can carry 
out effectively their obligation as good 
citizens. 

(2) A program of preprofessional 
education for such professions as teach- 
ing, law, engineering, medicine, and 
the like. Probably as many as 25 per 
cent of the youth going through the 
junior colleges will want this type of 
training, preliminary to further training 
in the technical and professional schools 
of the country. 

(3) Provision of a broad base of 
short-term vocational education for 
probably as many as 60 per cent of the 
youth in their respective communities 
who will never go beyond the junior 
college level and who will not enter one 
of the professions or the skilled trades. 
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For the types of jobs that these youth 
will hold we now know that we can 
train as many as 90 per cent of them 
in the competence initially required for 
their jobs in short-term vocational 
courses of six months or less. Since 
the vast majority of these youth are go- 
ing to live and work in their respective 
communities, junior colleges in these 
areas are the natural agencies to assume 
the responsibility for this vast training 
program. 

(4) Provision of additional educa- 
tion to an increasing number of adults 
in our population who realize the neces- 
sity for a continuous readjustment to 
the conditions of modern life and who 
want such education to enable them to 
effect these readjustments. I am sure 
the junior college will be an appropri- 
ate agency for continuous education at 
the adult level. 

The development of a first-class sys- 
tem of junior colleges built around the 
objectives just presented will have sev- 
eral significant values. In the first 
place, such a system will offer two ad- 
ditional years of general education, of 
short-term vocational education, and 
preprofessional education to large num- 
bers of students who are not now re- 
ceiving such training. Itis well known 
that an educational institution tends to 
serve its immediate geographical area. 
Youth go to school wherever the op- 
portunities for education exist within 
this area. If these educational oppor- 
tunities do not exist it is well known 
that many youth never go to school. 
The strategic location of junior colleges 
throughout the State of Texas will pro- 
vide educational opportunities to many 
thousands of Texas youth who other- 
wise would never have those oppor- 
tunities. 

In the second place, this additional 
education can be provided at approxi- 
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mately half the cost of sending these 
same youth to the University. At the 
present time the junior colleges of 
Texas are spending yearly $100 or a lit- 
tle more per student for junior college 
education. At the University of Texas 
the per capita student cost is approxi- 
mately $250. 

In the third place, through these two 
additional years in junior colleges the 
University will be relieved of providing 
a vast amount of short-term vocational 
education and terminal general educa- 
tion for a large percentage of students 
who never go into the professions nor 
into the higher branches of learning. 
At the present time more than half of 
the students who enter the University 
never go beyond the second year. A 
well developed State program of junior 
colleges would do much, therefore, to 
clarify the purposes of the University 
and to release its energies and facilities 
for its major functions, namely those of 
higher education and professional train- 
ing. The University is now dissipating 
much of its energies and resources in 
trying to educate this large body of 
Texas youth who never go beyond the 
end of the sophomore year. These 
students are not students of higher edu- 
cation in any real sense of the term. 
However, the University treats them 
as if they were all going on into the 


higher branches of learning or into the 


professions. Thus it is dissipating its 
own energies and resources and at the 
same time is not meeting the real needs 
of this great body of students. If it 
were to attempt to meet particularly the 
vocational needs of these students it 
would turn the University into a short- 
term vocational institution on a vast 
scale. This certainly is not the func- 
tion or purpose of an institution de- 
voted to higher education and to pro- 
fessional education. 
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In the fourth place, the junior col- 
lege would serve as an agency of pre- 
professional education for a vast num- 
ber of students and would act as a very 
important selective agency. It would 
weed out and eliminate those incapable 
of doing advanced work and would at 
the same time select and train those 
who are capable of going on into the 
higher branches of learning and into 
the professions. Under such a system 
the University would then receive these 
youth at the beginning of the junior 
year or at their entrance into the pro- 
fessional schools. Such a _ program 
would, in my judgment, be a significant 
gain in every way for the people of the 
State. 

One of the real needs of junior col- 
lege education in Texas, as expressed 
by the Junior College Association, is a 
program of training in the University 
for junior college administrators and 
teachers. There is no such training 
provided now in Texas. A committee 
of the Junior College Association has 
discussed this problem with me and 
with the dean of our School of Educa- 
tion and has urged that the University 
of Texas inaugurate such a program of 
training as a part of our School of Edu- 
cation. I would recommend, therefore, 
that we employ one or more faculty 
persons to develop this work. If this 
is done, it will give the University of 
Texas a place of leadership in junior 
college education in the entire South- 
west. The University of Texas is the 
natural and logical place for such train- 
ing, and our leadership in this field will 
be of real importance in the future de- 
velopment of education in Texas and 
the Southwest. 

The University’s program must also 
be considered in relation to that of the 
other state-supported and private edu- 
cational institutions in the State. These 
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other institutions, with the exception 
of A. and M. College and Texas Tech- 
nological College, are essentially region- 
al state colleges. I refer particularly 
to the system of state teachers colleges. 
It should be the function of these col- 
leges to carry the load of undergraduate 
education for their respective regions 
within the State. The primary func- 
tion of these institutions would be that 
of undergraduate teaching. 

The University of Texas, Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
and Texas Technological College 
should comprise the system of higher, 
professional, and technological educa- 
tion for the State. These should be 
institutions primarily for advanced and 
graduate and technological education. 
They are sufficiently different in their 
essential purposes and characteristics to 
provide the State with a well-balanced 
system of higher and professional train- 
ing with little or no serious overlapping 
of activities. 

In such a system the University of 
Texas should become a real institution 
of higher learning, of professional 
training, of research and graduate 
study, and of service through its vari- 
ous extension activities to the people 
of the State. 





NEW VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


The Norfolk Division of the College 
of William and Mary, Virginia, will 
add a Vocational School to its program 
on February 1. The new School has 
been established as a result of the co- 
operation of the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Norfolk public 
school system, the College of William 
and Mary, the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, the Federal Government 
through its vocational aid program, and 
the Norfolk City Council, Charles J. 
Duke, director, announced. Programs 


to be offered will include mechanic arts, 
especially in connection with aircraft, 
radio, and shipbuilding; sub-profes- 
sional engineering ; business, especially 
commercial, retail selling, distributive 
and secretarial programs; laboratory 
technique, both biological and chemical ; 
and home economics. Many of the 
curricula will be developed as cooper- 
ative work programs, thus decreasing 
the cost to students and at the same 
time increasing their chances of obtain- 
ing employment in their chosen fields 
upon graduation. 

To students completing one of the 
prescribed two-year programs, which 
will include work in the arts and sci- 
ences as well as vocational study, the 
diploma of Associate in Arts will be 
awarded. The programs will be flexi- 
ble, however, and while for the most 
part they will be set up to last two years, 
it will be possible to pursue complete 
one-year programs. It is_ believed 
these will have a particular appeal for 
returning veterans. Stress will be laid 
on part-time programs for employed 
adults. 





LIBERAL ARTS FAVORED 


The current enrollment at Centenary 
Junior College, New Jersey, shows a 
significant increase in the number of 
students electing liberal arts courses. 
The courses in psychology, the social 
sciences, speech, art, chemistry, and 
biology are attracting many more young 
women than a year ago. There is a 
slightly larger number taking French 
and Spanish. These increases are to a 
certain extent balanced by decreases in 
the number of students enrolled in prac- 
tical arts courses. For example, there 
are 73 fewer students in the secretarial 
science field. The total enrollment this 
year, 209, is an increase of 20 per cent 
over last year. 




















Evaluating Junior College Athletic Programs 
SPENCER WELDON MYERS 


ITTLE has been done in the past in 

the direction of developing stand- 
ards for the evaluation of junior col- 
lege athletic programs. Soon after the 
Committee for the Development of 
Junior College Criteria was appointed 
by the Executive Committee of the 
North Central Association in July 
1941, the chairman of the committee 
suggested that the writer undertake to 
develop evaluative criteria in the field 
of athletics. This article summarizes 
the principal findings of the resultant 
study.? 

Three processes were used in the de- 
velopment of the evaluation procedures. 
The first involved the determination of 
the probable objectives of junior col- 
lege athletic programs, derived from the 
literature of the field and related fields. 
The second required an analysis of 
questionnaires to discover common 
policies. The third entailed the devel- 
opment of a score sheet for rating the 
practices of junior colleges. 

A search of the literature in health, 
physical education, and athletics was 
made to determine the common objec- 
tives, policies, and practices that exist. 
Because the junior college athletic pro- 
gram partakes of the nature of both 
high school and college programs, the 








SPENCER WELDON Myers was athletic di- 
rector of Jackson Junior College, Michigan, 
from 1932 to 1937, then held the same position 
at Highland Park Junior College, Michigan, 
from 1937 to 1941. He then became director 
of the adult education program at Highland 
Park. In 1943 Dr. Myers went to Washing- 
ton, D. C., to become senior training special- 
ist in the Civilian Personnel Division, Office 
of the Quartermaster General, War Depart- 
ment. Dr. Myers holds the A.B. degree from 
Hiram College, M.B.A. from Northwestern 
University, and Ed.D. from Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


literature in both areas was investi- 
gated. Particular attention was paid 
to the development of criteria estab- 
lished by the North Central Associa- 
tion and similar accrediting agencies. 
The literature dealing with the eval- 
uation of athletic programs of any kind 
is extremely limited. Most studies 
that do exist dealing with such evalua- 
tion consider only the senior college 
and university problem. The only 
study in the junior college field that 
might have a direct bearing on evalua- 
tion of junior college athletic programs 
is that made by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges’ Special Com- 
mittee on Junior College Athletics, of 
which the writer was chairman.? The 
questionnaire sent out by this Commit- 
tee included all subjects considered by 
the North Central Committee and, in 
addition, such matters as (1) athletic 
eligibility; (2) selection and payment 
of officials; (3) intramural athletics; 
(4) protection of athletes; (5) health 
and physical education courses; (6) 
athletics for women; and (7) presenta- 
tion of awards. A rather accurate na- 
tional picture of athletic practices in 
junior colleges was developed from the 
materials returned. It was from a fur- 
ther analysis of the data of this study 
that a part of the evaluative criteria for 





1For the complete study, see Spencer W. 
Myers, Criteria for the Evaluation of the 
Athletic Programs of Junior Colleges in the 
North Central Association Area. Unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, 1942. 241 pp. 

2 Spencer W. Myers, “Athletic Practices in 
Junior Colleges,” a National Committee Re- 

port, Junior College Journal (May, 1940), 
10 551-61. [Copies of this report may be 
secured upon request, from the office of the 
Association.—Eb. | 
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junior college athletic programs has 
been derived. 

It is possible for the present study to 
be valuable in several ways. It may 
acquaint junior college administrators 
and faculty members with the values of 
a good athletic program. Second, it 
should help them to see what a good 
athletic program is. Third, it should 
assist deans and athletic directors of 
new institutions in evolving an ade- 
quate program. Finally, it should be 
of assistance to committees of junior 
college administrators in developing 
evaluative criteria for the appraisal of 
junior college athletic programs. 


Objectives of Junior College Athletics 


The effect of the athletic program 
upon the junior college can be deter- 
mined only in the light of the objectives 
of that program. An extensive anal- 
ysis of the literature shows that the 
major objectives of the junior college 
athletic program should be: 


1. To provide for the development and 
maintenance of the organic well-being of 
students, and to instruct in the game skills 
necessary to such development and mainte- 
nance. 

(a) The values of competitive sport 
should be made available to as large a 
number of participants as possible. 

(b) Particular care should be taken to 
provide for instruction in physical skills 
with large carry-over values. 

2. To arrange the athletic program and its 
teaching processes in such a way as to obtain 
a maximum amount of desirable character 
development. 

3. Supplementary objectives of some value 
might be: 

(a) To keep the community aware of the 
junior college; 

(o) To assist in interesting students; 
an 

(c) To motivate minimum academic ac- 
complishment. 


Two Concepts for Policies 


The policies and practices of junior 
college athletics may be discussed in 


terms of two concepts, under which 
most of the problems of the junior col- 
lege athletic program naturally fall. 
They are the amateur concept and the 
concept of student welfare. The ama- 
teur concept acts as a limiting factor 
upon the junior college program and 
thus may be known as the Limitation 
Principle. The concept of student wel- 
fare acts as a catalytic agent upon the 
policies and practices of the program, 
clarifying their proper relationship to 
the objectives of that program. Be- 
cause of this function, student welfare 
may be known as the Implementation 
Principle. The relationship of the ob- 
jectives of the athletic program to the 
Limitation and Implementation Princi- 
ples and the problems which they in- 
volve may best be shown by the accom- 
panying chart. 

There are two ways of establishing 
appropriate principles of operation for 
the junior college athletic program. 
First, one may consult the literature. 
Many problems of policy are discussed 
in athletic and educational journals and 
proper policies of operation often de- 
velop from such discussions. Second, 
one can determine proper policy from 
what is actually being done. It does 
not always follow that the practices that 
are most prevalent are the best, but at 
least they establish a precedent, which 
has the pragmatic value of actual ex- 
perience behind it. 

Information on the practices being 
followed was obtained from the ques- 
tionnaire used by the Special Commit- 
tee on Junior College Athletics. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to all junior col- 
leges. Ofa group of over 200 returns, 
155 were selected to form the nucleus 
of the study. The rest were eliminated 
because the institutions had no athletic 
program, because they had a program 
for women only, or because their re- 
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turns were so incomplete that they 
could not be used. 

Both the literature and junior col- 
lege practices were carefully considered 
in developing a tentative group of rec- 
ommended policies. The recommended 
policies were then sent to the 77 junior 
colleges in the North Central territory 
that cooperated in the national study. 
Administrators and coaches were asked 
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to abandon the policy or revise it in 
terms of the suggestions made. 

All except nine of the policies were 
approved on this basis by the coaches 
and deans. Moreover, though the 
standard for approval was determined 
on a two-to-one basis, all except four 
of the approved policies were approved 
on a three-to-one basis or better. Even 
when policies were not approved, ad- 
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RELATION OF PROBLEM AREAS TO THE OBJECTIVES OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


to express complete approval, to ex- 
press complete disapproval, or to sug- 
gest revisions of the policies. Evalua- 
tion on this basis were made by the ad- 
ministrators and coaches of 50 junior 
colleges. If a policy was completely 
approved by two-thirds of the coaches 
and deans, it was considered to be an 
approved policy. If revision or disap- 


proval was indicated by more than 
one-third of them, it was deemed wise 





ministrators and coaches seemed to be 
in general agreement with the purposes 
of the policies but suggested minor re- 
visions. 

It is believed that the policies as 
finally revised provide a satisfactory 
means of evaluating junior college ath- 
letic programs in terms of defensible 
objectives. The 23 policies developed 
under the Limitation Principle (1-23 
below) are designed to insure an ath- 
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letic program that is amateur in concept 
and practice. The 43 policies devel- 
oped under the Implementation Princi- 
ple (24-66 below) should assist in the 
development of a program that has 
breadth and balance and is effectively 
administered in terms of student wel- 
fare. 

Following the statement of each 
policy in its final form as given below 
is the vote of the 50 judges on the state- 
ment as originally submitted to them. 
In the nine cases in which revisions or 
rejections were made as a result of sug- 
gestions received, the original form is 
given in a footnote. In principle num- 
ber one, for example, 49 of the judges 
expressed complete approval, none ex- 
pressed complete disapproval, and one 
suggested a revision of it. Reports on 
the vote on the other principles are 
expressed in the same way. 


The Limitation Principle 
Admission, Tuition, Academic Policy 


1. Admission requirements should 
be the same for athletes and non- 
athletes. Any special arrangement 
made in the admission requirements 
must be based upon the pattern of the 
student’s academic needs. (49, 0, 1) 

2. Assessment and collection of tui- 
tion and fees should be the same for 
athletes and non-athletes. Any spe- 
cial arrangement made for the collec- 
tion of tuition and fees must be based 
solely upon the financial need of the 
student. (50, 0,0) 

3. All marking involves a personal 
relationship between the student and 
the instructor. No official leniency 
shall be accorded athletes and marking 
which involves leniency must remain a 
matter to be determined by the indi- 
vidual instructor. (49, 0, 1) 


Athletic Eligibility 
4. Violations of the amateur code by 
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junior college athletes shall be fol- 
lowed by ineligibility. (45, 0, 5) 

5. Athletes shall not be eligible for 
the current semester if they enroll later 
than the sixteenth day of actual classes 
(Monday of the fourth week). (44, 
1, 5) 

6. A student shall be enrolled in ten 
or more hours of college work to repre- 
sent the college in athletics. (33, 4, 
13) 

7. To represent the college, an ath- 
lete shall maintain average marks in 
ten or more hours of college work 
equivalent to the average required for 
graduation.* (32, 4, 14) 

8. To compete in the current semes- 
ter, an athlete shall have maintained in 
the previous semester, in ten or more 
hours of college work, an average 
equivalent to the average required for 
graduation.® (30, 5, 15) 

9. A student shall be allowed two 
years (four semesters) of varsity com- 
petition but not more than two seasons 
in any sport. (37, 4, 9) 

10. Athletes having 60 or more 
hours of credit shall be allowed to com- 
pete until the first formal graduation 
exercises following their acquisition of 
60 hours provided their total participa- 
tion is not more than four semesters.® 


(30, 14, 6) 


3 Original statement: “A student must be 
taking a minimum of 11 hours of college work 
to représent the institution in athletics.” 

Original statement: “To represent the 
college, an athlete shall maintain average 
marks in at least 11 hours of college work 
equivalent to the average required for gradu- 
ation.” 

5 Original statement: “To compete in the 
current semester, an athlete shall have main- 
tained in the previous semester, in 11 hours 
of college work, an average equivalent to the 
average required for graduation.” 

6 Original statement: “Athletes having 60 
or more hours of credit shall be allowed to 
compete until the first formal graduation ex- 
ercises following their acquisition of 60 
hours.” 
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11. An athlete may represent other 
athletic organizations before and after 
the season in the same sport but not 
during the period of time in which he 
is representing the junior college. (38, 
9, 3) 

12. Except for probationary cases, 
all freshmen shall be immediately eligi- 
ble for varsity competition. (50, 0, 0) 

13. Transfer students shall be: im- 
mediately eligible for varsity competi- 
tion provided they were scholastically 
eligible at the institution from which 
they transferred. (35, 7, 8) 


Solicitation of Athletes 


14. Relations with prospective stu- 
dents, including the information given 
to and received from them, should be 
based upon the academic and education- 
al needs of the individual. (42, 3, 5) 

15. Solicitation of prospective ath- 
letes by athletic coaches through the 
offering of any financial inducement is 
not permissible. (39, 1, 10) 

16. There shall be no solicitation of 
athletes already enrolled in other insti- 
tutions of collegiate grade. (45, 0, 5) 

17. Solicitation of athletes and par- 
ticularly athletes who reside outside the 
usual sphere of influence of the college 
shall be looked upon with disfavor. 
(39, 7, 4) 


Awards 


18. Awards should serve as symbols 
of achievement; they must have little 
intrinsic value. (48, 1, 1) 

19. All sports sponsored by the 
junior college having a regular coach, 
maintaining regular practice hours and 
competing in a representative number 
of contests are considered major sports 
and subject to the major award.” (29, 


13, 8) 





7 Original statement: “All sports sponsored 
by the junior college shall be considered 
major sports and subject to the major award.” 





20. Recommendation for awards is 
made by the athletic department. (43, 
1, 6) 

21. Final approval of awards is a 
function of the faculty or an adminis- 
trative officer. (47, 1, 2) 


Aids for Athletes*® 


22. A large proportion of the aids 
for students must be of the type in 
which financial need as a qualification 
plays a major part. (45, 1, 4) 

23. Academic requirements and as- 
signments of scholarships, grants-in- 
aid, student aid funds and remunera- 
tive employment for students shall be 
immediately and finally controlled by 
the faculty, acting directly or through 
its regularly constituted officers or 
committees, without discrimination 
either in favor of or against athletes. 


(48, 1, 1) 


The Implementation Principle 
The Balanced Program 


24. As broad a program of varsity 
athletics shall be offered by the junior 
college as is consistent with its finan- 
cial condition, geographical situation, 
enrollment, equipment and philosophy 
of education. (49, 1, 0) 

25. The variance from the follow- 
ing number of recommended contests 
should not be more than one in foot- 
ball and two in the other sports: Foot- 
ball, 8; basketball, 16; track, 5; base- 
ball, 10. (36, 5, 9) 

26. Not more than 12 hours of prac- 
tice per week in any sport (including 
contests) is allowed. (44, 3, 3) 

27. Participation in athletics shall be 
limited to an amount commensurate 
with academic effectiveness and the 

8 Under “Aids for Athletes” a third policy 
was rejected because of the vote upon it. 
This policy was stated as follows: “Athletic 


skill in all sports shall be given equal weight 
in qualifying for financial aid.” (30, 15, 5) 
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(45, 


enjoyment of cultural activities. 


2, 3) 


Protection for Athletes 


28. Medical examination of junior 
college athletes shall be made imme- 
diately prior to participation in the 
particular sport involved. (49, 0, 1) 

29. The medical examination shall 
be an examination designed for the 
purpose of signifying a health condition 
adequate to the particular sport in- 
volved. (50, 0, 0) 

30. Periodic examination of athletes 
during the season is desirable proce- 
dure. (48, 1, 1) 

31. A physician must certify the ath- 
lete’s return to the squad after illness 
or injury. (45, 0, 5) 

32. The junior college shall make 
provision for a physician and a nurse 
to be on call and available for as ex- 
tended use as is necessary. (41, 3, 6). 

33. The school should arrange for 
the immediate admission and treatment 
of injured athletes when hospital care 
is indicated.® (33, 10, 7) 

34. The junior college must furnish 
complete equipment to the athlete. (38, 
a 7) 

35. The junior college has a moral 
responsibility to care for injured ath- 
letes. (37, 5, 8) 

36. The institution shall inform stu- 
dents of the exact limits of its respon- 
sibility in the care of injured athletes. 
(49, 0, 1) 

37. Junior college coaches and deans 
must be familiar with the institutional 
liability incurred through transporta- 
tion of athletes. (49, 1, 0) 

38. Coaches and deans must be cer- 
tain at all times, and particularly when 
private cars are used, that athletes are 





® Original statement: “The school shall 
provide or contract for the provision of hos- 
pital facilities for use when the need arises.” 
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actually covered by the insurance car- 
ried. (49, 1, 0) 

39. Except in cases where officials 
are assigned by conference commis- 
sioners, all opposing coaches have the 
right to approve or reject officials for 
any contest at least 15 days before the 
contest is held. (47, 2, 1) 

40. Junior colleges shall cooperate 
with officials’ associations in the selec- 
tion of officials. (45, 2, 3) 

41. In areas where a rating system 
for officials exists, only Grade A offi- 
cials are employed. (38,4,8) | 

42. Junior colleges shall pay not less 
than the local prevailing rate for off- 
cials. (42, 3, 5) 

43. The junior college shall provide 
for athletic contests a sufficient number 
of competent officials to insure continu- 
ous control of the contest for the pro- 
tection of players and _ spectators.’° 


(25, 5, 20) 


Coordinate Activities 

44. Physical education courses re- 
quiring attendance from both men and 
women shall be offered for a minimum 
of two hours a week. (41, 5, 4) 

45. College credit suitable for trans- 
fer is given for physical education 
courses. (44, 3, 1) 

46. Coeducational institutions as 
well as junior colleges for women shall 
provide a broad intramural program 
for women. (46, 1, 1) 

47. The intramural program for 
women may be supported by institu- 
tional appropriation or by an appropri- 
ation from the general athletic fund. 
(44, 2, 2) 

48. Junior colleges must support as 
broad an intramural program as is com- 
mensurate with their enrollment and 
financial status, and should encourage 

10 Original statement: “At least three of- 


ficials shall be provided in football and two 
in basketball.” 
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as wide a participation in as many 
sports as possible. (48, 0, 2) 

49. Where possible, the intramural 
program shall be supported by institu- 
tional appropriation. Where it is not, 
a reasonable amount must be set aside 
from the general athletic fund. (4/7, 
1, 2) 

50. When possible, junior colleges 
shall provide a health education curric- 


ulum. (50, 0, 0) 


Control of the Program 


51. Junior colleges should belong to 
an athletic conference, preferably a 
junior college conference. (42, 3, 5) 

52. The conference must have care- 
fully specified supervisory power to en- 
force conference rulings and take dis- 
ciplinary action. (50, 0, 0) 

53. Final decision in all matters of 
athletic policy shall rest with the facul- 
ty. (40, 2, 8) 

54. The athletic committee shall be 
made up of a combination of the ad- 
ministration and faculty. If students 
are included, final decision rests with 
the faculty and administrative group. 
(47, 1, 1) 

55. Policy determination is the es- 
sential function of the athletic commit- 
tee. Determination and revision of 
athletic policy shall be regularly con- 
sidered and reduced to writing for the 
permanent record. (46, 1, 3) 


The Athletic Staff 


56. Coaches shall be full-time mem- 
bers of the faculty. (45, 2, 3) 

57. Athletic coaches should be quali- 
fied on the same training level as other 
members of the junior college staff. 
In large institutions, coaches should be 
especially trained in health education; 
in the others, they may have academic 


training with a minor in health educa- 
tion.7? (49, 0, 1) 


58. Coaches shall be paid commen- 
surately with other members of the 
faculty. (48, 1, 1) 

59. Athletic coaches who have the 
requisite academic training shall be 
granted the same faculty rank as similar 
training would command in other de- 
partments. (50, 0, 0) 

60. The contribution of the coach to 
educational objectives as well as his 
coaching record shall determine his se- 
lection, appointment and tenure. (41, 


6, 3) 


Athletic Funds 


61. An administrative officer or fac- 
ulty committee shall determine the per- 
centage of the activity fund allotted to 
the various student activities. (48, 
1,1) 

62. The annual percentage of the ac- 
tivity fund allotted to the various ac- 
tivities shall be a matter of relatively 
permanent policy. (47, 1, 2) 

63. The athletic funds shall be di- 
rectly administered and disbursed by 
the business office of the institution. 
(50, 0, 0) 

64. The athletic accounts shall be 
regularly audited and every item of in- 
come and expenditure accounted for. 
(50, 0, 0) 

65. An administrative officer such 
as the dean or athletic director shall ap- 
prove requisitions for the disbursement 
of funds. (47, 2, 1) 

66. Ticket sales and the collection of 
gate receipts shall be under the supervi- 
sion of an administrative officer or a 
faculty member not connected with the 
athletic department. (45, 1, 4) 


11 The vote as reported was on the second 
sentence only. The original statement in- 
cluded another principle which read as fol- 
lows: “Coaches shall hold the minimum of a 
master’s degree.” The vote on this was (17, 
16, 17) and therefore it was abandoned, and 
the first sentence of principle 57 as stated 
above was substituted for it. 
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The Evaluation Process 


The evaluation of the athletic pro- 
gram involves the use of these 66 cri- 
teria or measures to establish degree of 
conformance or non-conformance with 
the approved policies. Actually, the 
interpretation of athletic policies will 
depend in part upon the judgment of 
the evaluator. Principal sources of 
data upon which judgments may be 
based include records, conferences, and 
inspections. Records may be subdi- 
vided by type into academic, financial, 
athletic, medical, and miscellaneous. 


Records 


Academic. Minutes of the Board of Edu- 
cation or the Board of Trustees, minutes of 
faculty meetings, college transcripts and 
teaching licenses of faculty members, employ- 
ment contracts, personnel files, the college 
catalogue, scholarship qualifications, by-laws 
and minutes of the scholarship committee, 
physical education department, high school 
and college transcripts of students, admis- 
sion, enrollment, attendance, marks, class 
cards, withdrawal cards and correspondence 
files. 

Financial. Salary schedules; institutional 
budget; financial records of the athletic de- 
partment such as activity fees, gate receipts 
and season ticket sales; internal accounts of 
the business office; requisition and disburse- 
ment forms; tuition accounts of athletes; loan 
fund accounts of athletes and other students ; 
contract with school or examining physician ; 
contract with hospital or infirmary ; > injury 
insurance; mutual benefit association and em- 
ployment. 

Athletic. Constitution and by-laws of the 
athletic conference, contracts between schools 
governing athletic contests, by-laws of the 
athletic committee, minutes of the athletic 
committee, eligibility, athletic schedules, rating 
manual for athletic officials, athletic participa- 
tion, equipment, score books and correspond- 
ence files. 

Medical. Medical examination, health his- 
tory and certification. 

Miscellaneous. World Almanac and state 
liability laws. 


Conferences 


With the dean, admissions officer, instruc- 
tors, coaches, athletic committee and its sec- 
retary, athletic treasurer, business manager 
for the Board of Education or the Board of 
Trustees, school or examining physician, sec- 
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retary of the local officials’ association, local 
athletic officials, sporting goods dealers, ath- 
letes and prospective students. 


Inspection 


Physical facilities for athletics, infirmary 
or hospital facilities and practice procedures. 





VETERANS, INC. 


Veterans attending Fairleigh Dickin- 
son Junior College, New Jersey, under 
the terms of the G. I. Bill have formed 
an organization known as “Veterans in 
College.” They are incorporating un- 
der the laws of the State and are ex- 
tending an invitation to all veterans’ 
groups in other colleges to form chap- 
ters. Applications or requests for in- 
formation may be directed to Leroy C. 
Hamilton, Fairleigh Dickinson Junior 
College, Rutherford, New Jersey. 

The group, it is reported, is already 
proving to be a splendid spearhead for 
community information on the G. I. 
Bill. Its aims are: (1) To encourage 
veterans to continue their education; 
(2) to help veterans take an active and 
intelligent interest in civic affairs so 
that they may become effective leaders, 
locally and nationally ; (3) to cooperate 
with the college faculty in developing 
educational and vocational objectives 
for veterans; and (4) to foster good 
fellowship among the members of the 
group. Already they have caused one 
change at Fairleigh Dickinson—wives 
of married students may now take one 
course free at the college. As the pres- 
ident of the V.I.C.’s put it, “Wives can 
thus participate in the educational ad- 
venture of their veteran husbands.” 





The American junior college is to- 
day emerging as one of the most po- 
tent influences in public education.— 
Howard A. Campion, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 
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In continuation of the selected list of 
articles in certain important fields 
which have been published in the Junior 
College Journal in the past fourteen 
years, there are listed below a selection 
of those in two additional fields. 


Staff 


“The Status of the Junior College Instruc- 
tor,” J. T. Wahlquist, I :125-34 (Dec. 1930). 

“Legal Status of Junior College Instruc- 
tors,” J. T. Wahlquist, I1:187-90 (Jan. 1931). 

“The Junior College Instructor as Inter- 
preter,” W. C. Eells, I1:1-3 (Oct. 1931). 

“An Administrator in Search of Personal- 
ity,’ R. J. Trevorrow, III:462-71 (May 
1933). 

“Professional Relationships of Deans of 
Women,” Martha E. Hilton, VI:3-8 (Oct. 
1935). 

“Certification for Junior College Instruc- 
tors,” W. C. Eells, VI:74-76 (Nov. 1935). 

“Judging the Work of the Dean of 
— Martha E. Hilton, VI :165-75 (Jan. 
936). 

“Evaluating the Junior College Teacher,” 
B. S. Hollinshead, VI :294-96 (March 1936). 

“Preparation of Junior College Instruc- 
tors,” W. C. Eells, VII :55-56 (Nov. 1936). 

“Duties of the Junior College Registrar,” 
A. S. Wallgren, VII :302-07, 370-75 (March 
and April 1937). 

“Qualifications of the Junior College Facul- 
ty,” Salvatore Russo, VIII:193-208 (Jan. 
1938). 

“Philosophy of Junior College Administra- 
tors,’ C. A. Lee, and W. E. Rosenstengel, 
VIII :227-30 (Feb. 1938). 

“The Functions of the Dean of Women,” 
Martha E. Hilton, VIII :281-86 (March 
1938). 

“Employing A Social-Studies Instructor,” 
J. R. Sala, VIII :356-59 (April 1938). 

“The Junior College Instructor,” W. H. 
Conley, IX :507-12 (May 1939). 

“The Effective Junior College Instructor,” 
J. F. Mead, XI :245-49 (Jan. 1941). 

“The Instructor As a Counselor,” R. T. 
Collins, XI :458-60 (April 1941). 

“Preparation of Teachers for Terminal 
— E. V. Hollis, X1:555-57 (May 

“Preparation of Junior College Instruc- 
tors,’ L. A. Garrison, XII:135-41, 204-09 
(Nov. and Dec. 1941). 
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“Committee on Preparation of Instructors,” 
D. B. Pugh, XII :406-07 (March 1942). 

“Formulation of a Junior College Philos- 
ophy,” Dorothy H. Veon, XII :518-22 (May 
1942). 

“The Junior College Dean,” W. W. Car- 
ry and J. R. Johnson, XIII: 19-21 (Sept. 


“Should Instructors Have Work Experi- 


— G. A. Gilger, Jr., XIII :192-97 (Dec. 
42). 

“Dean or Errand Boy?” J. R. Johnson and 
W. W. Carpenter, XIII :381-83 (April 1943). 

“Faculty Needs and Requirements,” David 
en and R. E. Morgan, XIII :427-35 (May 
943). 

“Shortcomings in Preparation of Instruc- 
tors,” David Pugh and R. E. Morgan, XIV: 
405-15 (May 1944). 

“What May the Administration Expect of 
Us?” Mary Campbell, XIV :416-18 (May 
1944). 

Speech 


“Speech Education in the Junior College,” 
J. R. Bietry, II :87-89 (Nov. 1931). 

“Aims of Junior College Speech Training,” 
Irene C. Hoch, IV :78-81 (Nov. 1933). 

“Speech Survey of Junior Colleges,” Syl- 
via D. Mariner, VII:165-69 (Jan. 1937). 

“Junior College Speech Contests,” P. M. 
Larson, VIII :77-80 (Nov. 1937). 

“Speech in the Junior College,” Ellen C. 
Couch, VIII :139-41 (Dec. 1937). 

“Does Your Junior College Broadcast?” 
I. N. Smelser, [X :8-11 (Oct. 1938). 

“Mars Hill College Gets the Air,” S. B. 
King, Jr., IX :112-17 (Dec. 1938). 

“Importance of Oratory in Junior Col- 
leges,” Burt Dean, X :325-30 (Feb. 1940). 

“The Drama As Education of the Emo- 
tions,” Maude Adams, X :615-16 (May 1940). 

“Teaching Dramatics in the Junior Col- 
lege, Josephine Dillon, X:637-42 (May 
9 


). 

“What Kind of Speech Education for 
Whom?” P. M. Larson, XI:206-08 (Dec. 
1940). 

“The Effect of Foreign Accent on Speech 
Progress,” Mary E. Asseltyne, XI :263-65 
(Jan. 1941). 

“Junior College Radio Broadcasting,” W. 
C. Eells, X1:316-18 (Feb. 1941). 

“Verse Choir at William Woods College,” 
Charlotte I. Lee, XII :254-56 (Jan. 1942). 

“Committee on Speech Education,” R. P. 
Kroggel, X1I:410-16 (March 1942). 


“Speech Education, Your Challenge!” P. 


M. Larson, XIV :163-65 (Dec. 1943). 
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AVIATION COURSES 


Ninety-eight junior colleges in 32 
states and the Canal Zone are offering 
at least 251 courses in “aviation and 
related fields,” according to a Survey 
of Collegiate Courses in Aviation and 
Related Fields prepared with the co- 
operation of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration by the American Council 
on Education and published in Octo- 
ber. Of the entire number, 78 are 
publicly controlled and 20 are private- 
ly controlled. Of the latter, four are 
women’s institutions — Endicott in 
Massachusetts, Briarcliff in New 
York, and Christian and Stephens in 
Missouri. 

Thirty-nine of the reporting institu- 
tions offer only a single course; 24 of- 
fer two courses each; 15 offer three; 
16 offer four, five, or six; one offers 
eight; one offers ten; and two offer 
eleven. The three offering the largest 
number of courses are Endicott in 
Massachusetts, Stephens in Missouri, 
and Sacramento in California. 

Courses as reported are given under 
a wide variety of names—far more 
than necessary to cover the field. Part 
of the variability is caused by the inter- 
changeable use of the terms “airplane,” 
“aircraft,” “aviation,’ and “aeronau- 
tical.” Greater uniformity in nomen- 
clature is to be desired. Following is a 
classification of the 110 differently 
named courses given, with the fre- 
quency of each indicated in paren- 
theses: 


General Courses: Aviation (1), General Avia- 
tion (1), Introduction to Aviation (1), 
Survey of Aviation (1), Airplanes (1), 
Aircraft (1), Aeronautics (10), Elements 
of Aeronautics (1), Elementary Aeronau- 
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Theory: Aviation Engineering (2), Aviation 
Theory (1), Principles of Aviation Me- 
chanics (1), Advanced Aviation Technology 
(1), Aeronautical Engineering (4), Aero- 
nautics Theory (1), Advanced Aeronautics 
(1), Aerodynamics (3), Aircraft Engineer- 
ing (1), Theory of Flight and Airplane 
Engines (1), Principles of Flight (2), 
Theory of Flight (2), Forces in Flight 
oS |. aS 22 

Mechanics: Aviation Mechanics (2), Avia- 
tion Engines (1), Airplane Engines (4), 
Airplane Engines and Aerodynamics (1), 
Theory of Airplane Engines (1), Airplane 
Repair and Maintenance (1), Airplane Me- 
chanics and Maintenance (1), Airplane 
Engine Servicing (1), Aircraft Engines 
(3), Aircraft Engine Mechanics (1), Air- 
craft Engine Maintenance (2), Aircraft 
Mechanics (3), Servicing Aircraft (2), 
Theory of Flight and General Servicing of 
Aircraft (1), Aeronautical Laboratory 
OS Aeronautics Laboratory (1), oe 

Production: Aircraft Production (1), Air- 
plane Design (1), Aviation Drafting (1), 
Aircraft Drafting (2), Aeronautical Draft- 
ing (4), Aircraft Sheet Metal (1), Aijr- 
ED WD ED oo 5 oc wee depacccss ll 

Navigation and Meteorology: Navigation and 
Meteorology (6), Navigation (20), Intro- 
ductory Navigation (1), Air Navigation 
(3), Celestial Navigation (1), Air Naviga- 
tion and Map Projection (1), Meteorology 
(22), Weather and Climate (1), Weather 
(1), Elementary Meteorology (1), Aerol- 
 _ Pe aRateae Toy 5 

Pre-Flight: Pre-Flight Aeronautics co), 
Pre-Flight Training (1).............. 

Ground School: Aviation Ground Sinead 
Course (23), Aviation Ground School 
Work (1), Ground School Course (2), 
Aviation Ground School (1), Aircraft 
Ground School (1).................. 28 

Regulations: Civil Air Regulations (6), Air 
OS FO 7 

Radio: Radio (3), Radio Code (3), Radio 
Code and Blinker Code (1), Radio Theory 
and Practice (1), Radio Repairs (1), 
Radio Law (1), Telegraphic Code (), 
EL ERs oi eee 

Instruments: Aircraft Instruments ( y 
Flight Instruments (1), Aircraft Instru- 
ment Repair (1) 

Flight: Flight Instruction (2), Flight Train- 
ing (11), Aviation Flight Training (). 
Flight Instructor’s Technique (1)...... 
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tics (1), General Aeronautics (1) ..... 20 Operation: Airline Operations Course ay 
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Basic Airline Traffic Procedures (1), Air- 
craft Imepection (1).................. 3 
Nomenclature: Nomenclature of Aircraft and 
Structure (1), Aircraft Identification (2), 
Aircraft Recognition (1)............. 4 
History: History of Airpower (1)...... 1 
Related Fields: Astronomy (1), Aviation 
Geography (1), World Geography (1), 
Commercial General Review (1), Aero- 
nautical Science (1), Aviation Science (3), 
Physics of the Air (1), Aviation Physics 
(2), Aircraft Physics (1), Aircraft Elec- 
tricity (2), Aircraft Hydraulics (1), Avia- 
tion Mechanics (1), Mechanics and Heat 
(1), Electricity Sound and Heat (1), Elec- 
tronics (1), Aviation Mathematics (5), 
Aeronautical Mathematics (1), Mathe- 
matics of Flight (1), Map Reading (1), 
Aviation Shorthand (1).............. 28 





312 PER CENT GROWTH 


Dear Dr. Eells: 

We are enclosing requested infor- 
mation for the 1945 Junior College Di- 
rectory. A word of explanation may 
be in order with reference to the fact 
that our enrollment as of this date is 
312 per cent of that of any previous 
full semester in the history of the in- 
stitution. Out of a total enrollment 
of 250 students in our day and evening 
programs as of this date, 65 students 
are enrolled in our freshman day 
classes, which were inaugurated this 
fall. The other 185 students are en- 
rolled in our evening program, to which 
this institution’s operations have been 
restricted prior to this school year. 
Since the largest full semester evening 
enrollment during the past ten years 
was exactly 80 students, you will see 
that the enrollment in the evening pro- 
gram alone stands at 231 per cent of 
the highest previous record. 

So far as we are able to determine, 
Jacksonville has heretofore held the 
unique distinction of being the only city 
of its size in the United States without 
day classes of at least junior college 
grade. The community is becoming 
increasingly aware of its deficiencies 
with respect to higher education, and 





the necessary steps are being taken to 
remedy the situation as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Through the generosity of local 
business men and other public spirited 
individuals, we recently acquired for 
our home, and now own outright, one of 
the largest and most attractive former 
mansions in the city. A campaign is 
now being waged to support the pro- 
gram of the board of trustees to acquire 
needed library, laboratory and other 
facilities as rapidly as may be necessary 
to meet the needs of our rapidly grow- 
ing student body. The greater Jack- 
sonville area now has a civilian popu- 
lation of almost 300,000. With no 
other institution of higher learning 
nearer than the University of Florida, 
about 85 miles away, we firmly believe 
that the prospects for growth and op- 
portunities for service of this institu- 
tion are without parallel in the entire 
United States today. We have little 
doubt of our ability to become one of 
the largest junior colleges in the South 
within a very few years. We are de- 
termined that regardless of size, we 
shall be one of the best. 

We hope that this report, coming as 
it were as a breath of spring out of the 
bleak winter of drastically curtailed 
enrollment and institutional closures, 
may be the forerunner of numerous 
other encouraging and stimulating re- 
ports from fellow institutions. 

Do we not hold, temporarily at least, 
the distinction of being the most rapidly 
growing institution of higher learning 
of similar age in the United States? 

GarTH H. AKRIDGE 
President 
Jacksonville Junior College 
Jacksonville, Florida 





SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


A terminal education conference for 
junior colleges of the Southern area 
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was held on October 16—20 at Atlanta, 
Georgia, under the sponsorship of the 
Commission on Junior College Ter- 
minal Education of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. C. C. 
Colvert of Northeast Junior College, 
Louisiana, and Richard G. Cox of Gulf 
Park College, Mississippi, headed the 
committee which directed the confer- 
ence. Some 65 representatives were 
in attendance. 

The program of the conference was 
so organized as to take maximum ad- 
vantage of the expert knowledge 
brought to it by eight visiting special- 
ists. After informal introductory talks 
by these specialists at two general ses- 
sions of the entire group, the conference 
broke up into five subsections for inten- 
sive discussion of specific problems, 
under the leadership of the visiting 
consultants. The topics considered by 
the five subsections, and the leaders of 
each, were: 


1. Terminal Education for Veterans. Dr. 
McKee Fisk, Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education Section, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. Charles H. 
Robeson, Atlanta Office, Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

2. Technical Vocattonal Education and the 
Junior College. Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant 
U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., and Mr. E. G. Ludtke, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

3. Evaluation of Credit for Training and 
Experience in the Armed Forces. Dr. George 
P. Tuttle, director, Cooperative Study of 
Training and Experience in the Armed Serv- 
ices, American Council on Education; mem- 
ber of faculty of University of Illinois. 

4. General Education and Evaluation as an 
Aspect of Terminal Education. Dr. Max 
Englehart, member of Examination Staff of 
the United States Armed Forces Institute; 
head of Department of Examinations, Chica- 
go City Junior Colleges. 

5. Terminal Education Studies and Guid- 
ance. Miss Phoebe Ward, coordinator, Ter- 
minal Education Study at San Francisco 
Junior College, California, and Dr. Louise 
M. Snyder, Industrial Relations Department, 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, Marietta, Georgia. 
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In the subsequent reports and discus- 
sion of them by the entire group at the 
closing general sessions, particular at- 
tention was given to the necessity of 
obtaining additional equipment for ex- 
panded offerings in vocational studies 
for veterans. The conference also de- 
voted much consideration to the rela- 
tion of general education to vocational 
training. A third matter stressed was 
the necessity of cooperation among 
junior colleges within each state with 
regard to allocation of training in spe- 
cific fields. Finally, discussion centered 
upon the responsibility of the junior 
colleges for guidance of veterans, sup- 
plementing the efforts made in the same 
direction by the Veterans Administra- 
tion and other agencies. 





MINNESOTA ACTION 


In view of the need for expert coun- 
seling and psychiatric advice for return- 
ing war veterans, the Minnesota Junior 
College Deans Association has adopted 
the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, There are approximately 100,000 
veterans returning each month to civilian life, 
many of whom are in need of counseling and 
guidance, and 

WuHereas, At this time there is not an ade- 
quately trained personnel to supply this serv- 
ice in the communities of the State, and 

WHereas, Without this service many 
veterans will be unable to make a satisfactory 
adjustment, 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That provisions 
be made that every returning service man and 
woman may have access to expert counseling 
and guidance through the establishment of a 
traveling clinic-counselor. 





It is my confident faith that the jun- 
ior college will endure through the 
war and, in the peace to come, justify 
by continued good works its promise 
of abiding value to higher education 
and to the people of America.—Presi- 
dent Raymond Walters, University of 
Cincinnati. 


























Convalescent Soldiers Aided 


Grant Union Junior College, Califor- 
nia, has an active part in the Army 
Convalescent Rehabilitation Training 
program at McClellan Field, nearby. 
While the patient is in bed, even in a 
cast, physical training programs are 
given to maintain proper muscle tone. 
Such recreational activities as rug 
weaving, model airplane building, 
painting, etc., help his morale. Classes, 
discussion and lecture groups are 
also given. Army authorities suggest 
courses on theaters of war, weekly news 
reviews, postwar conditions, and other 
topics directly affecting the soldier. 


First Nisei Returns 


The first person of Japanese ancestry 
to return to the Pacific coast is Miss 
Esther Takei, who was permitted to 
return this fall by the commanding gen- 
eral of the Western Defense Command 
so that she might enroll as a student at 
Pasadena Junior College. 


“Thanks for Remembering Me” 


Two years ago this Christmas an 
English instructor at Dodge City Jun- 
ior College, Kansas, commented to an 
instructor in business, “I wish I could 
write a Christmas letter to every for- 
mer junior college boy in service.” 
Thus was born the Newsletter of the 
Junior College, which goes semi-annu- 
ally to all former students in service 
whose addresses can be _ obtained. 
Newsletter No. 5 was the Christmas 
issue this year, which went to a mailing 
list of approximately 500. The college 
reports that servicemen and women 
have written from all theaters of war, 
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saying, “Thanks for remembering me,” 
and “I'll be waiting for the next one.” 
Parents have expressed appreciation 
of the continued interest of the college 
in their sons and daughters in the 
service. 


Shattuck Leaves Flint 


William Shattuck, formerly dean of 
Flint Junior College, Michigan, has 
left the Flint school system to become 
a USO counselor in New York City. 


Reconstruction Aides Trained 


To meet postwar needs for commu- 
nity service and practical training, 
Finch Junior College, New York, is 
continuing this year its course for as- 
sistants in reconstruction overseas, and 
is offering a cooperative plan whereby 
school studies are correlated with active 
service in social agencies. Finch 
opened its 44th academic year this fall 
with a record enrollment. 


Survey Requested 


The California State Board of Edu- 
cation has been asked to make a survey 
to determine the need for a junior col- 
lege to serve the east bay area of Ala- 
meda County. It is proposed that the 
survey be made in cooperation with the 
high school districts involved, among 
which are Oakland, Washington, Hay- 
ward, Livermore, and Amador Valley. 


College Host to High School Men 


Secondary school leaders from the 
Bridgeport area met on October 21 at 
the Junior College of Connecticut, to 
get acquainted with the present pro- 
gram and future plans of the college, 
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and to discuss problems of mutual inter- 
est. After the visitors had been taken 
on a tour of the junior college campus, 
members of the administrative staff of 
the institution spoke on various areas 
of service which the junior college was 
attempting to fill for its community and 
on plans for future extension of its pro- 
gram, particularly in the education of 
returning veterans. The conference 
will be repeated annually. 


San Diego Survey 


A survey is being conducted by the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion to determine the feasibility of es- 
tablishing a northern San Diego county 
junior college. The survey is reported 
to be under the direction of Frank B. 
Lindsay, State Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 


Secretarial Aeronautics 


Colby Junior College, New Hamp- 
shire, has added a course in secretarial 
aeronautics to its curriculum this year. 
Its purpose is to train future secretaries 
for airports, weather stations, and other 
positions that require a knowledge of 
aeronautics. 


Work-Study Plan 


To help fill the urgent demand for 
more war workers in the Pasadena area, 
and at the same time enable students 
to finish their education, Pasadena 
Junior College is continuing this year 
the “44 Plan” it inaugurated last year. 
Under the plan the Junior College has 
readjusted class schedules so that stu- 
dents can attend the college four hours 
and work four hours each day. The 
Pasadena Star-News, in commending 
the Junior College for continuing the 
plan, states that its operation last year 
provided approximately 1500 badly 
needed part-time workers. 


Potatoes for Ricker 


The campaign to raise $300,000 for 
the restoration of the plant of Ricker 
Classical Institute and Junior College 
in Houlton, Maine, is making good 
progress. Ricker’s plant was almost 
completely destroyed by fire last 
March. The town of Houlton and the 
surrounding territory have contributed 
more than $100,000 to date. Drives 
going on in the rest of Aroostook Coun- 
ty have added $20,000 more, and it is 
evident that the minimum goal of 
$160,000 for the whole county by Jan- 
uary 1 will be exceeded. 

The county drive was based on an 
appeal to the farmers to set aside an 
acre or a part of an acre of potatoes for 
Ricker. While the actual number of 
acres so set aside was small, the plan 
appealed to the people and no doubt 
stimulated larger contributions than 
would have been possible through the 
usual methods. About twenty acres 
were pledged. The amount so secured 
will be between $7,000 and $8,000. 

The third $100,000 will be raised for 
the Aroostook County Memorial Gym- 
nasium for the men and women of 
World Wars I and II. The estimated 
number of service men and women in 
the county is between twelve and fif- 
teen thousand. Each family will be 
invited to contribute a minimum of $10 
per individual whose name will be writ- 
ten in the Memorial Lobby of the new 
gymnasium. 


Salinas Salary Schedule 


Salinas Junior College, California, 
has announced its salary schedule for 
1944-45. Beginning instructors with- 
out previous experience but with five 
years of college education without the 
Master’s degree will be started at 
$2000 ; those with the Master’s degree, 
at $2100; those with the Doctor’s de- 
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gree, at $2300. If they have had pre- 
vious experience they will be credited 
with $100 per year up to five years, so 
that starting salary at Salinas for an 
experienced instructor may be as high 
as $2500, $2600, or $2800. Salary in- 
crements of $100 per year are provided, 
contingent upon added professional 
work such as additional college credits 
earned, professional contributions, edu- 
cational travel, etc., until maximums of 
$3200, $3400, and $3700 are reached 
for the three groups. 


Anderson Leaves Washington 


Vernon E. Anderson has resigned 
from his position as supervisor of jun- 
ior colleges for the State of Washington 
to become director of curriculum for 
the Portland, Oregon, public schools. 


New Beulah President 


Jesse F. Lady has succeeded Arthur 
M. Climenhaga as president of Beulah 
College, California. Dr. Climenhaga 
has gone into missionary service in 
Rhodesia, South Africa. 


Change in Control 


The Junior College of Northeastern 
Colorado, located at Sterling, became 
a public, tax-supported institution on 
October 11, 1944. On that date the 
electorate of Logan County, in which 
the junior college is located, by an over- 
whelming majority voted to make the 
County a Junior College District in ac- 
cordance with state law. 


700 Serial Numbers! 


Grant Union Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, this fall published the fifth edi- 
tion of its attractive little booklet, 
Grant Union in the Service, which lists 
the names, addresses, and serial num- 
bers of all former students in the serv- 
ice for whom it has been possible to 
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secure this information. The present 
edition runs to 30 pages and includes 
over 700 names. The booklet is 
printed in the college print shop. 


Indebtedness Cleared 


In October Hannibal-LaGrange Col- 
lege, Missouri, paid off the last of its 
indebtedness, which three and a half 
years ago amounted to approximately 
$200,000. The college celebrated the 
occasion with a “Victory Banquet” on 
October 10. 


Vallejo Wants Junior College 


The Vallejo, California, Board of 
Education has filed a formal application 
with the state education authorities for 
establishment of a junior college there. 
In a recent issue, the Vallejo Times- 
Herald commented: 

A program to secure a junior college for 
this city has been outlined and is now under 
serious consideration. There should be no 
discussion as to the advisability of such steps. 
The only question should be: How long be- 


fore it can be made operative? We need the 
junior college at the earliest possible moment. 


Gift for Brevard 


Brevard College, North Carolina, has 
recived a gift of $10,000 from the 
Ecusta Paper Corporation for general 
operating expenses. 


Pomona’s New Director 


Winston Nelson has replaced John- 
ston E. Walker as director of Pomona 
Junior College, California. Mr. Nel- 
son was formerly principal of Ocean- 
side-Carlsbad High School. 


Promotion for Carr 


Donald C. Carr, former dean of 
Oceanside-Carlsbad Junior College, 
California, has now become district 
superintendent, in charge of both the 
high school and the junior college. 
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25th Annual Meeting 
The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges will be held at the Statler Ho- 
tel, St. Louis, Missouri, February 


- 21-23, 1945. General sessions will oc- 


cur on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. Public and private junior col- 
lege representatives will meet sepa- 
rately Wednesday evening. The annual 
dinner will be held Thursday evening. 
The Association was organized at St. 
Louis in 1920. It is particularly ap- 
propriate, therefore, that the twenty- 
fifth anniversary meeting should be 
held in the same city. 


Non-Resident Tuition 


Non-resident tuition rates have not 
been a matter of major importance in 
most publicly controlled junior colleges, 
because the great majority of their 
students were local. It has suddenly 
become an important factor, however, 
with the announced decision of the 
Veterans’ Administration to authorize 
payments to publicly controlled institu- 
tions for education of veterans under 
the G. I. Bill of their regular non- 
resident tuition fee or of $90 per year, 
whichever is higher. As soon as this 
decision was made, the Executive Sec- 
retary sent an inquiry concerning out- 


‘of-state tuition rate to all public junior 


colleges, and reported the results in de- 
tail to the Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Following is a summary of part of the 
information regarding annual rates of 
tuition for out-of-state students re- 
ceived from 245 (94 per cent) of the 
260 publicly controlled junior colleges 
listed in the 1944 Directory: 











Tuition range Number of Per cent 


jr.colls. jr.colls. 
rrr 57 23% 
I errs 22 i) 
BPWOTED cc acsncns 64 26 
2 eee 76 31 
150 and over ...... 26 ll 
245 100% 


Constitution Committee 


President Goddard has enlarged the 
membership of the Constitution Com- 
mittee, as authorized at the Cincinnati 
meeting of the Association. Following 
is the membership of the committee as 
now constituted: Richard Saunders, 
New London Junior College, Connec- 
ticut; Anne D. McLaughlin, George- 
town Visitation Junior College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; A. G. Breidenstine, 
Hershey Junior College, Pennsylvania ; 
E. L. Harvin, Corpus Christi Junior 
College, Texas; Curtis Bishop, Averett 
College, Virginia; Frank A. Jensen, 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, 
Illinois; James L. Beck, Thornton 
Junior College, Illinois; George A. 
Odgers, Multnomah College, Oregon ; 
Nicholas Ricciardi, Sacramento Junior 
College, California; and Jesse P. 
Bogue, Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege, Vermont. The first meeting of 
the enlarged committee will be held at 
St. Louis, in connection with the an- 
nual meeting. Recommendations for 
changes in the constitution which it 
may make cannot, according to the 
present constitution, be acted upon be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in 1946, 


FM Broadcasting 


The Executive Secretary joined with 
more than a score of other educators 
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in October in presenting at special 
hearings before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission the need for alloca- 
tion of an adequate number of channels 
in the radio spectrum for the frequency 
modulation system of broadcasting 
which is sure to have a marked develop- 
ment in the postwar era. Twenty 
junior colleges in eight states had in- 
dicated specific interest in the matter 
and many others reported possible in- 
terest when more information is avail- 
able. 


Tyler, Texas, Study 


Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer 
of Houston, Texas, President George 
W. Frasier of the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, and the Executive 
Secretary, were members of a commit- 
tee which spent two days, October 31 
and November 1, studying the school 
system of Tyler, Texas, and making 
recommendations for development in 
the postwar period. Special attention 
was given to the need for a separate 
plant and enlargement of the curriculum 
of Tyler Junior College. 


1945 Directory 


So great has been the demand this 
year for the Junior College Directory 
that the supply was entirely exhausted 
early in October. The 1945 edition 
will be printed next month 1n the Janu- 
ary issue of the Journal and will be re- 
printed, with additions, in a 36-page 
bulletin for wider distribution. 


Associate’s Degree Recognized 


The American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars publishes annually an 
important report of enrollments in and 
degrees conferred by member institu- 
tions. In past years they have listed 
for each institution the number of bach- 
elors’, masters’, doctors’, and honorary 
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degrees conferred, and “certificates not 
degrees.”” Nowhere was there any re- 
port on the number of associates’ de- 
grees conferred by universities as well 
as by junior colleges, although they 
were usually erroneously included un- 
der “certificates not degrees.” This 
summer, however, in response to re- 
quests from various junior colleges 
which confer the associate’s degree, the 
committee of the Registrars’ Associa- 
tion has announced their intention of 
including hereafter a separate classifica- 
tion to indicate the number of associates’ 
degrees. 


Student Reading Habits 


According to recent study, students 
of the Canal Zone Junior College read 
20 different newspaper and 77 maga- 
zines. The most popular magazines 
were in order: Time, Reader’s Digest, 
Life, Saturday Evening Post, News- 
week Colliers. The average student 
read 2 daily newspapers and 3 maga- 
zines regularly, and in the course of a 
semester he read 5 books, unconnected 
with school work, 10 other books in 
part, and 2 pamphlets. 


Field Work 


On November 16 the Executive Sec- 
retary spoke on pending Federal legis- 
lation at the Midwestern Junior Col- 
lege Conference on Terminal Educa- 
tion at Chicago; November 19, he ad- 
dressed a community meeting at Rush- 
ville, Indiana, where organization of a 
county junior college is under consider- 
ation; November 21 he spoke on the 
need for public junior colleges at a 
meeting of teachers and principals at 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania; November 
22 he presided at one session of the 
Eastern Junior College Conference on 
Terminal Education at Rye, New 
York. 
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Training 
Medical Secretaries in Jumor Col- 


EVANGELINE MARKWICK, 
leges. Colby Junior College, New 
London, New Hampshire, 1944. 88 
pages. 

This monograph is a condensation 
of a doctoral dissertation at New York 
University, entitled “A Study of the 
Relationships Between the Medical 
Secretarial Training Offered by Junior 
Colleges and the Vocational Demands 
and Recommendations Reported by 
Physicians and Medical Secretaries.” 
It is without question the most compre- 
hensive and authoritative study yet 
made of this increasingly important 
semiprofessional field with which jun- 
ior colleges have been experimenting, 
sometimes somewhat blindly, for a num- 
ber of years. It throws new light on a 
clear path of directed progress so that 
further experimentation may now be 
directed with greater confidence toward 
specific goals determined with unusual 
care in the light of the best experience 
now available. 

Information was collected, as far as 
possible, from the 34 junior colleges 
listed in 1941 as offering medical secre- 
tarial courses. Questionnaires were 
sent to all medical secretaries who were 
graduates of these courses as far as 
their names and addresses could be 
secured. Questionnaires were also 
sent to a representative sample of more 
than 500 practicing physicians, selected 
so as to represent geographical distri- 
bution, size of community served, field 
of specialization, age, and years of 
medical experience. By means of these 
three carefully planned inquiries: 


Information has been gathered and or- 
ganized with a view to ascertaining the train- 





ing offered by junior colleges, the judgment 
of physicians regarding duties of medical sec- 
retaries and where they should be trained in 
laboratory techniques, and the reports of 
acting medical secretaries on their duties and 
training. The objective in the study is the 
finding of relationships that would promote 
development of cooperation among the three 
groups—junior colleges, physicians, and 
medical secretaries. 


The bulk of the study is taken up in 
furnishing material to provide answers 
for four questions: 


Should junior colleges continue to offer 
training for medical secretarial positions? 

If junior colleges should continue to offer 
medical secretarial training, what are the 
duties which should be taught? 

Where should medical secretarial students 
be trained in laboratory techniques? 

If large numbers of physicians approve of 
the training and employment of medical sec- 
retaries, can junior colleges take steps to 
hasten and help gain official recognition of the 
occupation by the medical profession? 


No junior college which now offers a 
curriculum to prepare medical secre- 
taries or which contemplates offering 
one can afford to be ignorant of the sig- 
nificant findings of this study. It does 
not, of course, answer every question 
that will be raised, but it does furnish 
a substantial groundwork upon which 
further studies in the field may well be 
based. 


ErNEstT B. CHAMBERLAIN, Our Inde- 
pendent Schools: The Private School 
in American Education. American 
Book Company, New York, 1944. 
212 pages. 


This book, as its subtitle indicates, is 
the report of a study of private schools 
and their place in American education. 
The term “independent school” is used, 
since that designation is the one by 
which many of the schools themselves 
prefer to be known and it is also the 
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term which more accurately describes 
their nature and function, as the vol- 
ume shows. 

The book is neither a defense nor an 
apology. It is a descriptive statement 
of the work private schools have done 
and are doing. It attempts to arrive 
at a clear definition of their special 
characteristics and functions. It sheds 
new light on an important American 
institution and should be of definite 
service in interpreting it to parents, 
boards of trustees, parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, public officials, and all 
others who are interested in the varied 
ramifications and functions of American 
education. 

Special attention is given to the “in- 
dependent” or privately controlled jun- 
ior college. “The case for the junior 
college and for its close relationship to 
the preparatory school is a very strong 
one,” says the author. “Inasmuch as 
an increasing number of boys and girls 
feel that they will never complete a 
college education but do want as much 
as they can get, junior colleges seem to 
be the best solution for many.” The 
author further suggests that since the 
private secondary schools are liberal 
institutions, it is proving a natural step 
for many of them to expand their work 
upward to become junior colleges which 
in varying proportions give a liberal 
education, pre-professional preparation, 
and vocational courses of a terminal 
nature. 

In discussing “What of the Future,” 
the author quotes the following striking 
statement by Dr. Ordway Tead, Chair- 
man of the Board of Higher Education 
of New York City: 


While public education at public expense 
will greatly increase, the private schools and 
colleges can survive and justify themselves 
if they will be out in front, with creative 
imagination, seeking better ways to bring 
about commonly agreed objectives. If they 


will do this, they can write their own tickets ; 
otherwise they will write their own obituaries. 


The study on which the book is based 
was conducted under the auspices of 
an advisory committee of which Dr. C. 
C. Tillinghast, principal of the Horace 
Mann School for Boys, New York City, 
was chairman, and was sponsored by 
the Carteret School Scholarship and 
Endowment Fund. 


Dorcas E. CAMPBELL, Careers for 
Women in Banking and Finance. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
1944. 260 pages. 


This is the first accurate and com- 
plete study of the opportunities for 
women in this field. Only yesterday 
the idea of women in banking caused 
raised eyebrows. Miss Campbell 
shows, however, that today they have 
attempted and achieved success in every 
type of position from page girl to Board 
Chairman. Today women rate some 
executive positions in this field and 
many others a little lower in rank. 
This overall survey of the jobs women 
now hold in banking is told in numerous 
fascinating personal stories, together 
with expert opinion and advice on the 
future of women in the field and some 
very practical advice for those who are 
contemplating entrance to it. Junior 
college guidance officers will find it a 
useful addition to their shelf of career 
books for women. 





A junior college supplementing the 
city schools, and offering terminal 
courses especially designed to train 
young men and women in two years 
for employment in local industry and 
business, can be of great value to the 
community, to the young people, and 
to business.—R. M. Hughes, in Manual 
for Trustees of Colleges and Univer- 
sities. | 
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5160. ZertcrerR, Mrs. J. O., “Avia- 
tion in North Texas Agricultural 
College,” Texas Outlook (March 
1932), 16:30-31. 


Description of the “complete and com- 
prehensive course” in aeronautics added to 
the curriculum of North Texas Agricul- 
tural College in 1931. 

5161. ZIELBAUER, EDWARD J., “Status 


of Geology in Junior Colleges,” 
School and Society (March 21, 
1936), 43 :407-08. 


An investigation based on a study of 180 
junior college catalogs. 


5162. Zoox, Georce F., “American 
Association of Junior Colleges,” 
Journal of Engineering Education 
(April 1940), 30:733-34. 

Extracts from address at Columbia 
meeting. 

5163. Zoox, GeorcE F., “The Present 
Educational Crisis and the Junior 
College Movement,” Teachers Jour- 
nal, Long Beach, Calif. (April 
1940), 10:34, 6. 


Extracts from address at Columbia 


meeting. 

5164. Zoox, Georce F., “The Edu- 
cational Crisis in Relation to the 
Junior College,” Catholic Educa- 
tional Review (April 1940), 38: 
241-43. 


Extracts from address at Columbia 
meeting. 

5165. Zoox, GeorceE F., “Past Twen- 
ty Years—Next Twenty Years,” 
Business Education World (May 
1940), 20:776. 


Extracts from address at Columbia 


meeting. 
5166. Zoox, Grorce F., “What the 


Junior College Needs to Do,” Cur- 





* This is a continuation % Bibliography on 


Junior Colleges, 7 Walter C. Eells, (United 
States Office of ducation Bulletin [1930], 
No. 2), which contained the first 1,600 titles 
of this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 
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riculum Journal (May 1940), 11: 
195-96. 

Extracts from address at Columbia 
meeting. 

5167. Zoox, GeorcE F., “Junior Col- 
leges,’ School of Education Record, 
North Dakota (May 1940), 25: 
247-48. 


Extracts from address at Columbia 


meeting. 

5168. Zoox, Greorce F., “The Next 
Twenty Years,” Educational Out- 
look (May 1940), 14:143-50. 


_Reprint of author’s address at the Colum- 
bia_ meeting of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 


59169. Zoox, GeEorcE F., “Keeping 
Abreast of the Times,” Phi Delta 
Kappan. (May 1940), 22:469. 


Extracts from address at Columbia 


meeting. 

5170. Zoox, Gerorce F., “Looking 
Ahead,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion (June 1940), 11:330-31. 


Extracts from address at Columbia 
meeting. 


5171. Zoox, GeorcE F., “Junior Col- 
lege Movement,” Texas Outlook 
(June 1940), 24:10. 


Extracts from address at Columbia 


meeting. 

5172. Zoox, Georce F., “Desirable 
Emphases in the Junior College,” 
School Review (September 1940), 
48 :488-90. 


Extracts from address at Columbia 

meeting. 

5173. Zuttt, Frances, “Facing a 
New Era in Home Economics,” 
Journal of Home Economics (Octo- 
ber 1938), 30:526-31. 

Paper at thirty-fifth annual meeting 
presenting a view of the possible new role 
of home economics in the general educa- 
tion program of the future. 


5174. Aten, Hottis P., “A Cooper- 
ative Placement Program,” Phi Delta 


Kappan (May 1942), 24 :366-68. 
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Includes data from 22 California junior 
colleges. 

5175. ALLen, Marjorie, “A Senior’s 

Reply to President Mitchell,” P.£.O. 


Record (November 1942), 54:5. 
Response at Convocation of Cottey Col- 
lege, Missouri, September 1942. 

5176. AMERICAN MAGAZINE, “Tee 
Party: St. Petersburg, Fla., Junior 
College Offers Accredited Course in 
Golf,” American Magazine (May 
1941), 131:84-85. 

5177. ANDERSON, HELEN C., “Report 
of the Western Association Commis- 
sion on Articulation,” Annual Pub- 
lication of the Western Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(September 1, 1942), pp. 33-47. 


Detailed summaries of replies of 31 pub- 
lic junior colleges in California to 27 “in- 
terrogations designed to provide data re- 
garding the aims of articulation, the per- 
sonnel, methods, and devices used in articu- 
lation practices, as well as to provide data 
upon which suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the current procedures could be 


made.” 
5178. ANDERSON, JoHN A., “The 


Transfer Student—A Junior College 
Viewpoint,” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 
(July 1942), 17:618~24. 


Discussion of problems of transferring 
both preparatory and terminal students to 
higher education, with special emphasis on 
experience of Pasadena Junior College. 

5179. ANDERSON, VERNON E., “Youth 
Programs — In Retrospect,” Phi 
Delta Kappan (February 1943), 


25 :117-20. 

Includes a section on “Junior Colleges 
and Regional Vocational Schools.” 

5180. ANDERSON, VERNON E., “Plan- 
ning for Youth,’ Washington State 
Curriculum Journal (May 1944), 
3 :17—20. 

Chairman of state junior college curricu- 
lum committee states seven assumptions 
basic to planning and nine principles for a 
program for youth. 

5181. ANELLo, Marion E., “Made in 
U.S.A.—The Junior College,” Class- 


mate (June 13, 1943), 50:6-7, 13. 


Junior College Journal for December 1944 


“At a time when the nation is reappre- 
ciating things American, a typically Amer- 
ican institution finds itself in the educational 
limelight. It is the junior college, that 
institution which is as definitely American 
as the town meeting or the Bill of Rights. 
It has taken nothing from Europe or Asia. 
It might well be labelled: ‘Made in 
U.S.A.’” Includes pictures of activities 
at five junior colleges. Reprints available 
seo American Association of Junior Col- 
eges. 

5182. ATKINSON, CARROLL, “Radio 


Extension Courses Broadcast for 


Credit,” Meador Publishing Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1941, 128 
pages. 

Includes consideration of the Ohio 


Emergency Junior Radio College which 
during a seven-year period offered 173 
courses with enrollments of more than 
42,000 students (pp. 24-29). 

5183. ATKINSON, CARROLL, “Broad- 


casting to the Classroom by Colleges 
and Universities,’ Meador Publish- 
ing Co., Boston, Massachusetts, 
1942. 


Includes consideration of the Ohio State 
University Radio Junior College (pp. 
28-30). 

5184. Bapcer, H. G. and FRaAzIer, 
B. W., “Effects of the War Upon 
College Personnel,” Circular No. 
217, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington (May 1943), 14 pages. 

Includes staff, enrollment, and financial 


data on 245 junior colleges. 
5185. BALANCE SHEET, “Junior Col- 


lege Workshops,” Balance Sheet 
(October 1942), 24:85. 


Report on 1942 sessions. 


5186. BALANCE SHEET, “A Study of 
Graduates in Fullerton,” Balance 


Sheet (October 1943), 25:87. 


Report of “difficulties met on the job” 
and of “office machines used on the job” by 
graduates of division of business education 
of Fullerton Junior College, California. 


5187. BALANCE SHEET, “Junior Col- 
lege Meeting in Cincinnati,” Balance 
Sheet (December 1943), 25:177. 


Announcement of 1944 meeting of 
American. Association of Junior Colleges. 


5188. BALANCE SHEET, “Junior Col- 
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lege Officers,” Balance Sheet (April 
1944), 25 :373. 


Report of Cincinnati meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
5189. BALaNnce SHEET, “Training for 
Medical Secretaries,” Balance Sheet 


(May 1944), 25:405. 

Report on course at Northern Montana 
College. 
5190. Barcus, THomas R., “Buying 
Books for 92 Junior Colleges,” Col- 
lege and Research Libraries (Decem- 


ber 1939), 1:78-83. 

Based upon experience in administering 
the Carnegie Corporation grants for junior 
college libraries. 

5191. Breacu, Marian W. S., “What 
After High School Graduation ?” 
Connecticut Circle (September 


1942), 5:10-11. 


The answer is “Give thought to the ap- 
proved junior college for your son or 
daughter.” Stresses the terminal function 
of the junior college. 


5192. Benner, T. E., JENSEN, F. A., 
and YAKEL, RALPH, “Higher Educa- 
tion in Illinois,” Illinois Education 
(January 1944), 32:136—40. 


Progress in higher education in the state 
depends upon the development of coopera- 
tion among the 19 state-supported and 83 
private higher educational institutions. 
The most immediate and all important 
problem on the junior college level is some 
form of adequate state support. 

5193. Brenner, T. E., and Others, 
“Higher Education in Illinois,” Edu- 
cation Abstracts (June 1944), 9:109. 

Abstract of article in Jilinots Education, 
January 1944. 

5194. Bennett, Louise A., “What 


Happens to a Secretarial Student 
After Graduation,” Balance Sheet 
(September 1943), 25:12-13. 


Report on follow-up study of 105 grad- 
uates of Stephens College, Missouri. 


9195. Beswick, J. C. (Chairman), 
“A Survey to Determine the Need 
for Vocational Education, Central 
Union High School and Central 
Junior College, El Centro, Califor- 


nia,” State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, July 1939. 87 
pages, mimeographed. 

Report of survey made by the Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education and the 
Bureau of Business Education of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 

5196. BETHEL, LAWRENCEL., 
“Work-Study Education in Natural 
Environment,” National Business 
Education Quarterly (May 1944), 
12:11-21, 41. 

Discussion of cooperative plan as oper- 
ating at New Haven YMCA Junior Col- 
lege, Connecticut. 

5197. BretHet, LAwreNcE L., and 
Witson, J. Watson, “The Oppor- 
tunity of Crises,” Journal of Higher 
Education (October 1942), 14: 


370-73. 

Reports ways in which the New Haven 
YMCA Junior College, through its cooper- 
ative program, is meeting wartime needs. 

5198. BracKsHEaAR, E. C., “What’s 
On My Mind?” Texas Outlook 
(September 1942), 26:14~-15. 


“Confessions” of an English instructor at 
Lamar College, Texas. 


5199. Brarr, W. L., and Sexson, J. 
A., “Pasadena Plans for the Postwar 
Period,” School E-xecutwe (May 
1944), 63 :60-62. 


Includes discussion of “adjustments at 
the junior college level.” 
5200. Bocue, Jesse P., “Methodist 

Junior Colleges,” Christian Educa- 
tion Magazine (March-April 1943), 
23:15, 19. 
General interpretation and list of 25 in- 
stitutions. 


5201. Bocur, Jesse P., “Report of 
President Jesse P. Bogue of Green 
Mountain Junior College, President 
of American Association of Junior 
Colleges,” Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin (March 1944), 


30 :19-20. 


Statement at joint banquet at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges and Association of 
American Colleges. 











American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers 
and investigators. Membership open to teachers on faculties 
of accredited junior colleges. 


16,000 Members 330 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 

American Association of University Professors 
1155 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 














OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued 
four times a year. , 

Colleges and the War—The Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting. Report 
on Special Meeting held in Philadelphia. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, 
Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1943.) $1.50. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An interpreta- 
tive and critical study of the development of American colleges and college educa- 
tion which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems of higher educa- 
tion today. The Macmillan Company, New York. 50. 

Teaching with Books—A study of College libraries by Harvie Branscomb. . Association 
of American Colleges, New York and American Library Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional 
offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie 
Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward ee Jones. Questions 
used in senior terminal examinations in the Classics, English, Modern Languages, 
Comparative Literature, Philosophy, Art and Archeology, matptienl comment; com- 
plete sample examinations. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Report 
¥ a recent investigation of this subject for the Association of American Colleges. 

pages. 
Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 























